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In Nine Chapters.—Chapter One. 


“ OOD - BY, grandpap!” 


manner of trouble and unhappiness for Charlie 


brook, and on every side but the west the 
hills rose precipitously about it. 

It was a beautiful half-acre. The sward 
was always fresh and green, and flowers 
blossomed there from May to October. 
Abner Pickett’s parents were buried there, 
and his wife, and his brother and sister, 
and his own children who had died in in- 
fancy. Others more distantly related to 
him were buried there as well. And the 


without home or friends; bodies that, had 
it not been for Abner Pickett’s humanity, 
would have found interment in the potter’s 
field. 

| When Charlie’s wife was buried, the old 


“Good-by, Dannie! Get to school | Pickett’s wife in the eccentric old man’s | man bought the most beautiful monument that 


in time, and don’t forget to look after 
the sheep.” 


household. 
Abner Pickett disappointed expectations, 


the marble-cutters of Port Lenox could 
furnish, and had it placed at the head of her 


“All right, grandpap! Don’t you forget | and became the devoted slave of his daughter-| grave. It was a fluted column, with pedestal 


about the new suspenders.” 

“No, indeed, I sha’n’t!’’ 

“Good-by !”” 

The old man drove away, 
and Dannie sat on the gate- 
post and watched him until 
the turn in the road, as it 
wound through the narrow 
cafion of Pickett’s Gap, shut 
him from sight. 

He was a picturesque fig- 
ure, this old man, as he faced 
the climbing sun and started 
on the ten-mile journey to 
town. His long white hair, 
combed straight back from 
his forehead, curled grace- 
fully on his broad shoulders. 
His complexion was as clear, 
his cheeks as pink-tinted, his 
blue eyes as bright and pierc- 
ing as if he had been seven- 
teen instead of seventy. But 
above his woolen shirt, open 
winter and summer at the 
throat, where once a muscu- 
lar neck, like a bronze column, 
had risen from his chest, now 
appeared the wrinkles and 
the hollows which betoken 
weight of years. 

His manners and his moods 
were no less eccentric than 
his looks. There were few 
people in that region who 
had not, at one time or 
another, felt the shock of his 
blunt speech. Yet here and 
there some one, usually poor , 
and friendless, would be 
found grateful enough to 
testify to Abner Pickett’s 
kindness of heart. 

He was more than kind to 
Dannie. Dannie was his 
grandson, it is true, but the 
whole countryside knew that 
Dannie’s father had been 
driven from Abner Pickett’s . 
door when Dannie was a baby. The cause 
of this estrangement and severity was still a 
mystery, which even the gossips did not dare 
to solve. 

Abner Pickett kept his own counsel, and 
Charlie Pickett never came back to explain. 
Not that the old man did not care. No one 
believed that. No one could believe it who 
saw him every day. He had the Pickett pride. 
His father had brought it with him when he 
came from New England into Pennsylvania 
and purchased from the commonwealth the 
four-hundred-acre tract on which he built the 
homestead. 

Abner Pickett inherited with the place a 
pride in keeping it intact. He had intended 
to hand it down to his only son, Charlie, 
although he had no high idea of Charlie’s 
ability as a farmer. 

Indeed, it was well known that Charlie did 
not take kindly to farming. He was much 
more fond of knocking round the country 
with the compass and surveyor’s kit that he 
had managed to get together, running land 
lines, locating corners, and laying out village 
plots for the people of that part of the county. 
And whether Dannie’s grandfather was liked 
by his neighbors or not, it is very-certain that 
Dannie’s father was the most popular young 
man in the district. 

No one was surprised when he married the 
belle of Port Lenox, the nearest up-river town, 
and brought her to his father’s home. People 
shook their heads, however, predicting all 








‘* THIS LAND IS MY GRANDFATHER’S, AND I’LL STAND WHERE I PLEASE ON IT!’ 


intaw. Brusque and biting to the world 
about him, he was to her gentle and helpful 
and courteous. 

During her long illness, after Dannie was 
born, his devotion to her never ceased; and 
when he saw the roses begin to come back 
into her cheeks, he could no more restrain his 
delight than he could refrain from drawing 
his breath. 

One night she grew suddenly ill again; 
and while Charlie and Aunt Martha did for 
her all that loving thought could suggest or 
tender care accomplish, Abner Pickett flung 
himself on his brown mare and galloped 
like a madman through the darkness to 
Port Lenox, ten miles away, to bring the 
doctor. 

But no physician, no drug, not the most 
loving care could hold the struggling spirit in 
the frail body; and two days later Charlie’s 
wife was dead. 

Abner Pickett would not listen to the 
suggestion that her body should be taken back 
to her old home at Port Lenox for interment ; 
and rather than face his wrath, her parents 
consented that the burial should be made in 
the Pickett family graveyard at the mouth of 
the gap. 

That graveyard was Abner Pickett’s dearest 
spot of ground. It lay in a direct line with 
the opening into the gap, which was barely 


two hundred feet distant. On the north it| 


was bordered by the public road, on the south 
it was washed by the rippling waters of the 


and cap, draped with chiseled flowers. 
Looked at from the west, it stood out tall and 
| graceful, outlined in perfect proportion against 
|the dark shadows of the gap or the rich 
|verdure of the hills. And now Abner 
| Pickett’s graveyard had become more than 
| ever dear to him. 

It was spring when Charlie’s wife died. 
Before the autumn mists trailed across the 
summit of her monument Abner had for- 
bidden his son ever again to darken the 
parental door. 

In the early gray of an August morning the 
young man crept into a little white-curtained 
room and kissed his sleeping baby. At the 
outer door Aunt Martha met him, and with 
tear- blinded eyes, flung her arms about his 
neck and promised to give his child her ten- 
derest care. 

A neighbor, who had risen before light, saw 
Charlie Pickett striding down the road 
through the morning mist into the shadows of 
the gap. For the rest, all was mystery. The 
years went by, and Charlie Pickett’s name 
became only a memory among those who ‘had 
known him in his boyhood and his youth. 

And here was Dannie, his son, a boy of 
thirteen, sitting on the gate-post and waving 
good-by to his grandfather. He was a typical 
farmer’s boy, the chum of his grandfather ; 


once occupied by Dannie’s mother. 
For a long time after the last faint echo 
from the wheels had died away the boy sat on 





sheltering soil also hid the bodies of some | 


and he took in the old man’s heart the place | 
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the gate-post, looking off toward the grave- 
yard with its fluted column and on to the dim 
recesses of the gap. He was musing, won- 
dering, wishing. It was all about his father, 
whom he could not remember ever having 
seen; who, so far as he could learn, was 
| living somewhere in estrangement from his 
|home. He had mentioned his father’s name 
| once to his grandfather. He had never dared 
to do so a second time. 

The loveliness of his dead mother was a 
tradition, not only in the Pickett household, 
but in all the countryside. And yet what 
this boy wanted, what he longed for with 
his whole heart, was not so much a loving 
grandfather, not so much a dear mother’s 
tenderness, as the living, breathing presence 
and daily companionship of a strong and 
stalwart father. 

Ah, well! He dropped from his seat on the 
gate-post, and strolled up the 
path to the farmhouse, whis- 
tling softly. Max, his dog, 
came bounding out to greet 
him, and together they went 
to the sheep pasture to see 
that the sheep were not 
straying beyond bounds and 
tearing their wool with the 
brambles. 

After that Aunt Martha, 
the housekeeper, gave Dannie 
his dinner - pail, kissed him 
good-by, as she always did, 
and sent him off to school. 

Somehow, although Dannie 
was fond of his books, that 
day at school dragged dread- 
fully, and it was with a long 
sigh of relief that he found 
himself, in the afternoon, 
trudging down the dusty road 
toward home. Max, waiting 
for him at the gate, leaped 
joyfully to meet him. 

He went to the house to 
see Aunt Martha, and then 
again, in compliance with his 
grandfather’s request, and 
accompanied by the dog, he 
sauntered up to the pasture 
to look after the sheep. 
That duty performed, he 
went down to the flat and 
along the road to the potato- 
field, where Gabriel, the 
steady hired man, was dig- 
ging potatoes. 

His name was not really 
Gabriel, as Dannie often ex- 
plained ; but every one called 
him that on account of his 
horn. He hada big tin horn, 
once bright with red paint 
and gilt bands, which he used 
for the vurpose of driving 
the cows, the sheep, the 
poultry, and any other live 
stock of which he might be 
in charge, affecting to believe that the animals 
responded more readily to his signals on the 
horn than they would have done to the sound 
of his voice. He was turning out beautiful, 
big, red potatoes; the “Giant Rose’’ he called 
them. Now and then a few old-fashioned 
white pink-eyes were in the hills. 

“Great crop!” he exclaimed, as Dannie 
came up. “Biggest crop since the year your 
pa went away.” 


Dannie, so quickly that Gabriel, startled by 
the suddenness of the question, inadvertently 
struck the blade of his hoe into a plump 
potato and split it from end to end. 

“Oh, now, that’s too bad!’”’ he exclaimed, 
as he stooped to pick up the severed parts, 
moist and milk-white on the broad cut 
| surfaces. 

“That’s the fust potater I’ve cut this 
season, or even nicked,” he continued, gazing 
ruefully at the remains of the vegetable in his 
hand. 

“What did my father go away for?’ 
repeated Dannie. 

The question certainly was direct enough to 
demand an answer. 

Gabriel leaned on his hoe-handle thought- 
fully, and took the matter into due considera- 
tion before replying : 

“Well, now, I’ve heard one story about it 
| one day, and another story about it another 
|day. Different people has different idees. 
| As for me, I ain’t prepared to make no 








“What did my father go away for?” asked. 
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affidavy about it one way nor another. ‘Don’t 
tell what you don’t know jus’ because it’s easy,’ 
as old Isra’] Pidgin used to say.” 
‘Did father and grandpap quarrel ?”’ persisted 
the boy. 
Gabriel 
the next hill of potatoes before he answered : 


“Well, if they did quarrel—now mind ye, | | 


ain’t sayin’ whether they did or whether they 
didn’t— but if they did quarrel, it was a 


quarrel wuth listenin’ to, I can tell ye that. 1 | 


knowed your pa; best-natered, best - hearted, 


best-mannered young feller I ever see in all | 


my life. 

“But,” he continued impressively, “when he 
set out to do a thing, he did it whether or no. 
And your grandpap! Well, you know what 


he ain’t capable of in the way of well-digested | 
’Member | 
the dressin’ down he give Squire Biddlecomb | 


contrariness ain’t wuth mentionin’. 


last spring over that breachy cow o’ his?” 

Gabriel chuckled for a moment and then 
went on: 

“So, as I say, if they did quarrel, it must 
have been a rip-staver. And as ol’ Isra’l 
Pidgin used to say: ‘It takes longer 
windfall to grow up with new timber than it 
does to heal up a family quarrel.’ ” 

Gabriel never tired of quoting Israel Pidgin; 

but when asked about this supposed sage, he 
was able to give but meager information. 
ol’ feller I used to know up in York State,” 
was usually all that he would say. 
There were those, however, who 
did not hesitate to declare that 
“Isra’l”’ was wholly a creature of 
Gabriel’s imagination. 

“Heard anything about the new 
railroad ?’? the hired man asked, 
changing the subject abruptly, and 
digging violently into the bottom 
and sides of a hill from which he 
had already thrown out all the pota- 
toes. “They say they’re comin’ 
right down across the farm and out 
through the gap to the river.” 

The boy knew that it was useless 
to question Gabriel further about 
his father, and he turned away 
disappointed and vexed. 

“No,” he replied impatiently, “I 
don’t know anything about the new 
railroad, and I don’t care.” 

“Well,” continued Gabriel, leaning con- 
templatively on the handle of his hoe, “if 
Abner Pickett gits w’at it’s wuth to a 
railroad to run through that gap he can 
afford to wear a starched shirt onct in a 
w’ile, on a Sunday.” 

“Grandpap wears the kind of shirts that 
suits him,” replied Dannie, indignantly, 
“and it’s nobody ’s business but his own!” 

“Of course! of course !’’ chuckled Gabriel. 

*As ol’ Isra’l Pidgin used to say: ‘Blood’s 
thicker’n water; an’ ye can’t thin it by 
stirrin’ of it up.’ ” 

Dannie was tired and disheartened. He 
looked away toward the gap and wished 
with all his heart that he might see his grand- 
father coming up the road toward home. 

Some one, indeed, was coming out from the 
shadows of the rocks, but it was not his grand- 
father. It was a small, black-whiskered man 
carrying an engineer’s transit. 

When he was well out from the mouth of the 
gap; he set up his instrument and adjusted it. 
Then he peered through the telescope, first back 
into the shadows of the cafion, and then ahead 
toward the graveyard, into the sacred enclosure 
of which the flagman, with his signal-pole, was 
already advancing. 

“Look, Gabriel!”’ exclaimed Dannie. 
What are they doing ?”’ 

Gabriel gave a quick glance toward the gap. 

“It’s the new railroad,” he said. “Sure as 
eternity, it’s the new railroad !”’ 

The chainmen were now in sight, measuring 
off the distances; and the flagman, standing in 
the very center of the graveyard and looking 
back toward the transitman, was holding his 
pole on the ground and balancing it with his 
hands to keep it plumb. 

Gabriel had stopped his hoeing, Dannie had 
thrust his hands savagely into his trousers’ 
pockets, and both stood gazing with wide eyes 
on the animated scene. 

“What under the canopy Abner Pickett’ll say 
to that beats me!”” exclaimed Gabriel. “Think 
of it, Dan! A railroad right up through 
your grandpap’s gap; right up through your 
grandpap’s road and creek; right up through— 
bust my bellus if ’tain’t a-comin’ right up 
through your grandpap’s graveyard !”’ 

Dannie set his teeth and jammed his fists 
deeper into his trousers’ pockets as he saw an 
engineer’s assistant drive a stake on the graye- 
yard eminence half-way between the fluted 
column and the roadside wall. 

The engineers were evidently in some haste. 
They were setting their line of stakes along 
the narrow strip of land between the creek and 
the public road. 

Already the leveler and the rodman were in 
sight, following up the location, and the transit- 
man had advanced along the road to a point 
opposite the potato-field, where the valley 
widened, and the land began to slope more 
gently to the north and west. He leaped the 
fence lightly and came to within twenty feet 


“Look! 


pushed the loose dirt from the top of 


for a} 
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| of where Dannie and Gabriel were standing. 
“Hello!” said Gabriel. 

“Hello!” replied the stranger. 

| Runnin’ a railroad?” 

| Yes. Do you own the place?” 

“No; but I work for the man that does, and 
| I’m thinkin’ it wouldn’t be right healthy for ye 
if he was in sight.’’ 

| ‘The stranger laughed a little, showing a row 
| of very white teeth. “Does he own that gap?” 
“Ain’t nobody else owned it for forty year.” 
The engineer looked back into the shadows 


line of stakes. 
“Well,” he replied, 
| speaking from a railroad point of view, he’s 
| a valuable property.” 


“all I have to say is, 
got 


him to a point farther up in the field, to which 
point, having fixed and recorded it, he himself 
| hastened, followed by Gabriel and Dannie. 


cast by the beetling cliffs, and then up along his | 





He glanced ahead at his flagman and directed | 


“Oh, just as you feel about it,” continued the | 


“But kindly give your aged and respected 
‘Don’t 


man. 
grandparent this bit of advice from me: 
fight the Delaware Valley & Eastern.’ ” 

The engineer waved his hand jauntily to 
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Dannie, flung back another unanswered oq 
night, and a moment later, with the rest of 
company, he had disappeared in the < 
recesses of the gap, on his way to the river 
the town. 
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TO BE CONTINUED. 





was spending a few 
weeks at a small sum- 
mer hotel in northern Massa- 
chusetts. One of the novelties 
of the neighborhood was a 
hermit, who lived far in the 


areas years ago I 


Up to this moment the boy had not opened | woods, ina little cabin beside 


his mouth. Now, with the ring of rising 
| indignation in his voice, he spoke up: 


“Has this railroad got a right to run through | 


my grandfather’s land without his permission ?” 


| “Yes,” the man said, snappishly, “it’s got a 


right to run plumb through his house; and I’m 
not sure but we shall if he does any kicking.” 
“And have you got a right to run through 
that graveyard down yonder ?”’ 
“Oh, such things don’t count when there’s a 


COULD HE CURE THE LAMENESS ? OH, YES, 
WOULD GUARANTEE A CURE, 


railroad to be built. Come! You’re right in 
my line of sight. Get over in the road there if 
you want to see. Hadn’t you better run home, 
anyway, and tell the old man to look out for his 
cattle? First thing he knows the engine will 
be puffing and the bell ringing and the whistle 
blowing right through his barn-yard, scaring 
all his live stock into fits.” 

Dannie’s face was white, and his hands were 
clenched in anger. 

“This land is my grandfather’s, and I’ll stand 
where I please on it!” he declared fiercely. 
“And that graveyard belongs to my grandfather, 
and your railroad’ll never lay a tie or put a 
rail in it while grandpap and I have breath in 
our bodies. And your makin’ fun of an old 
man like him, when he ain’t here, is the act of 
a coward |”? 

The boy stopped, breathless, his breast 
heaving and his eyes flashing. Gabriel, his face 
glowing with exultation at the boy’s spirit, 
pulled his old horn from his pocket, thrust it to 
his lips, and gave a tremendous blast. 

The engineer stopped in the middle of a 
record, looked the boy over again from head to 
foot, and then burst into a hearty laugh. 

“You'll do!” he exclaimed. “Stand right 
where you are as long as you want to. If you 
don’t own this farm some day, it won’t be 
because you don’t deserve to. 

“I’m through, anyway,” he added, glancing 
at his watch. “Put a plug there, Jo 
addressing an axman, “and tell the boys to 
chain up. The country beyond this is open and 
free, with room for fifty railroads; but the gap 
is ours now, and the game is ours, and the 
Tidewater & Western may catch us if it can. 
Put a bench-mark on the point of that rock, 
Miller, and then get your tools together.” 

The man addressed chiseled a cross on the 
projecting crown of a huge rock near by, the 
leveler took the height of the point and recorded 
it, and the work of the day was done. The 
engineer removed the head of his transit from 
the tripod, and as the rest of the party faced 
toward the gap, he turned to Dannie. 

“Well, good night!” he said. “I don’t like 
your manners, but I admire your spunk. 
Shall we part friends?” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, but Dannie 


| the young people. 








looked at him contemptuously and did not reply. | 


a stream called Misty Brook. 

This character — probably 
on account of a general 
absence of other curiosities—received a consid- 
erable amount of attention from the ladies and 
The men took less interest 


in him; but I do not think a day passed during 


| the time that I remained at the hotel that some 


one did not visit the hermit. 

Certain of the ladies found him very enter- 
taining. Miss Burton, who was of 
rather a sentimental turn of mind, 
said that she had noticed “‘a wistful, 
far-away look in his eyes,” and she 
“felt sure he had had some great 
sorrow in his past.’”” Mrs. Erskine 
Smith told me that she found him 
reading “The Light of Asia” when 
she called, and that he quoted freely 
from ‘Tennyson. Indications of 
literary taste and what they called 
“undefined longings” were observed 
by several others. 

Most of the men spent only a 
small part of each week with their 
families at the hotel,and consequently 
felt little inclination for the four- 
mile walk to the hermit’s house—for 
it was impossible to reach it by car- 
riage. As a rule, those who did 
visit him spoke rather sneeringly. 

Joe Burton declared that the 
hermit was nothing more or less 
than an old impostor, and that very 
few, if any, who visited him got 
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such cases,and ina meas): :¢ 
found them successful ; | \\\t 
the attack, although se :,)- 
ingly a mild one, was « 
ceedingly slow in yieldiiy, 
to treatment. It was nea: |) 
morning when the ani 
finally became quiet a 
showed no further signs 
suffering. I went to 1 
room anathematizing 
family horse from the bottom of my heart. 

Two nights afterward the horse was sik 
again, and, to make a long story short, I wis 
called to attend him four times in twelve day s. 
I repeatedly urged upon the Smiths the great 
danger that the horse might become a confirm | 
victim of colic if they continued to keep him -« 
idle upon full feed. What he needed was more 
regular work and a much less heating aid 
stimulating diet. 

At last the younger Erskine, weary, probabl,, 
of my oft-repeated injunctions, took the horse out 
and gave him a good drive, and when he canie 
back he refused to eat. 

On this occasion I was called up from my bed 
to attend him. I was thoroughly tired of him ; 
but of course the horse was not to blame, and in 
the absence of any one else who was qualified tv 
prescribe, I felt it my duty to do what I could. 

This time, however, my remedies were of no 
avail. The horse stood, apparently in no pain, 
but quietly contemplating his untasted supper, 
occasionally taking a little hay or grain into his 
mouth, but generally letting it drop out again. 
The fact that he did not sniff at his feed and also 
that the other horses, when it was offered to 
them, ate it readily, showed that the trouble was 
with the horse, and not that his feed had become 
polluted in some way, as I at first supposed. 

At last I gave up and returned to my room, 
telling the groom that the horse would do ver, 
well until morning, and that then I could try 


away without leaving some money | again 


behind. According to Joe, the 
votary of solitude was perennially 
out of tea or tobacco, and had a 
way of mentioning the fact which, 
especially after you had foreed your- 
self upon his society, could hardly 
be ignored. 

“You women and children,” said 
the scoffer to his sister, “keep this 
hairy old fraud upon the fat of the 

land, and he gives you nothing in return except 
a sight of his villainous hut and beard. I’m 
ashamed of you, ’Mandy !’” 

It was not quite true, however, that the hermit 
gave nothing in return for his visitors’ offerings. 
It soon transpired that he claimed astrological 
wisdom, and told the fortunes of the youngsters 
in a way that quite fascinated them. And in 
the interesting qualities discovered by Miss 
Burton and the others there is little doubt that 
they all got the worth of their money. 

I heard of the hermit so frequently that at last 


curiosity got the better of my aversion to the | leg 


four-mile walk, and I paid him a visit. I found 
him a strong, thick-set man, some forty or forty- 
five years of age, who, a8 Burton had said, “ran 
exceedingly to hair.’ 

His beard reached to his waist, and his 
unshorn curls fell over his shoulders. On the 
whole, I did not like his looks, and it struck me 
that his hair and a few easily memorized quota- 
tions from the poets made his chief stock in trade. 
Rob him of these, and he would be too common- 
place, not to say vulgar, to interest any one. 

The hermit, however, was soon to play another 
role than that of fortune-teller and lover of 
poetry. The Erskine Smiths owned a highly 
interesting quadruped, which they called their 
“family horse.” ‘The name seemed appropriate ; 
the animal gave the impression of having been 
in the family for some time. 

This, however, was a delusion, arising from 
his overfed appearance and his bred-in-the-bone 
laziness; in fact, he was comparatively young 
and entirely sound. The Smiths boasted about 
him constantly, dwelling particularly upon his 
eminently “safe” qualities, but with the excep- 
tion of Erskine junior, they used him very little. 

During the early part of my stay Erskine 
junior, who was about seventeen or eighteen 
years old, found a daily use for him in taking a 
pretty girl named Alice Parker out driving ; but 
after a while these drives were discontinued. 
Then the family horse stood for days in the hotel 
stable, eating the bread—or oats—of idleness. 

One evening Erskine senior came to me, 
saying that the horse was ill, and asked me if I 
could not do something to relieve him. I went 
to the stable and found the beast suffering from 
a mild form of colic. 

I applied the remedies which I generally use in 





But I did not have to bother with him in the 
morning, for Mr. Smith came to me, saying he 
had heard that the hermit was a*horse-doctor 
and that Patrick advised sending for him. The 
hermit! Just the thing! Let him doctor th: 
horse, by all means. I was so glad to have 
the animal off my hands that I seconded Patrick’ 
suggestion with an enthusiasm for which Smit): 
was hardly prepared. 

The hermit was accordingly sent for. I was 
not in the stable to see what he did when he 
arrived, and no one seemed able to tell me; but 
one thing was certain, when he went away the 
horse was eating as usual. The Smiths were 
delighted, and paid his rather large fee without a 
murmur. 

The hermit gave them the same advice that | 
had given with regard to using the horse, and 
although they had ignored mine, they followe:! 
his. The horse was now used every day, 
and he had no illness for more than a week. 
Then he went suddenly lame in his nigh hin 


The services of the hermit were again calle: 
in. He did not effect a “lightning-change”’ cure 
in this case, but said, with a very solemn air, 
that the trouble was serious and would require 
time for recovery. He must take that day to 
prepare some special remedies from roots and 
herbs, and then he would take the matter in 
hand. 

Could he cure the lameness? Oh, yes, he 
would guarantee a cure, but the herbs were 
hard to find and their preparation was laborious ; 
he must have time, and work in his own way. 

For three days I did not see the horse; then, 
from curiosity as to the case and the hermit’s 
treatment, I went out to the stable. The hermit 
was working on the leg at the time, rubbing it 
down with some evil-smelling concoction, and so 
I could not examine it carefully; but I saw that 
it was terribly swollen, and that the horse could 
not bear his weight upon it. As I returned to 
the hotel veranda I was joined by Alice Parker. 

Alice said she had something to tell me which 
must be in the strictest confidence. But I was 
hardly prepared for what followed, when sh« 
said that she was not sure but that she could 
throw some light on the oft-repeated afflictions of 
the family horse. 

“You see, Erskine and I had a quarrel,’’ sh« 
said, with a blush. “It didn’t amount to much, 
only I got tired of driving with him. The next 
day—I’m ashamed to tell of it, but 1 must—! 
went to the hermit’s cabin to have my fortune 
told, and the first thing he told me was that m) 
lover and I had quarreled.” 

She hesitated a moment and then went on. 
“IT didn’t like the word ‘lover,’ but I was too 
surprised to say anything. Then he said I would 
get my revenge, for a visitation of sickness was 
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«ming upon Erskine. I told him I didn’t like 
nave him say such things, and this seemed to 
ke him angry; I’m sure I can’t tell why. 
» said, ‘Well, miss, that visitation’s a-comin’ ; 
; in the signs, an’ I can’t stop it. Mebbe | 
on’t light on Mr. Erskine, but it’ll strike 
me of the family, see if it don’t.’ 
“] don’t believe in fortune-telling, but I’ve 
en awfully nervous ever since, and I’ve been 
afraid some of the family would be ill that I 
ver thought of the horse till yesterday. Would | 
t be possible for the hermit to make that horse | 
k or lame ?”” 
Would it, indeed! I certainly had not sus- 
ted the hermit, but by the simplest tricks 
ry ailment the horse had had could be pro- 
ed —ecolic by the use of drugs, the refusal | 
to eat by smearing the horse’s teeth and gums | 
with tallow, and lameness by either pricking the | 
sole of the foot with a nail, or by tying a fine | 
wire tightly around the foot between fetlock and 
hoof. I told Alice we must go out to the stable 
and investigate. 
We found the hermit stuffing a five-dollar bill | 
into his pocket, his fee for that day’s service, 
and giving Mr. Smith some parting injunctions | 
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on the care of his patient. 
by his suggestion, might object to my examina- 
tion, I went immediately to where the horse 
stood and picked up his foot. The hermit 
uttered just one exclamation, then decamped 
very suddenly. 

The sole of the horse’s foot was free from 
injury; but between hoof and fetlock I found 


what I expected—a fine wire. It was tied so, 


| tightly that it was out of sight in the swollen 
| flesh, and I had to probe some distance to find | 
and sever it. At the moment I would cheerfully 
have given all that the horse was worth for the 
privilege of tying that wire round the hermit’s 
ankle, and then dressing the injury with some 


| of his own villainous concoctions. 


That evening the deputy sheriff took a walk 
to Misty Brook, but the hermit had gone, leaving 
behind him his few belongings and about two 
bushels of hair. He had given himself the 


| luxury of a shave and a hair-cut before departing. 


Much as he loved his beard and his long curls, 
he knew when he was better off without them. 

The hermit of Misty Brook, with his “far- 
away looks” and his astrological and veterinary 
skill, was never seen again in that region. 
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iar Julian Rarprmy 


O many bullets hit no one, so many men come | 
S out of every battle alive and unscathed, so | 
many narrow escapes leave no souvenir 
except a recollection of superb excitement, that 
- battle fear enters few hearts. And a true 
realization of the perils of war comes only to | 
aula men; the typical soldier needs to be 
wounded to have the danger brought home to his | 
mind. 

A story is told of a soldier and a civilian who | 
were walking beyond the houses of Kimberley | 
toward some hills where the Boers were picketed. | 
It was raining very hard, and the pelting of the | 
drops upon the umbrella which sheltered the two 
men drowned all lesser noises. The umbrella 
made a conspicuous target, and the Boers began 
shooting before the two men got within range. 

The soldier saw where the Mauser balls struck 
the earth and sent up their little 
fountain-like jets of the red dust 


habits of flying mauser bullets that we realized 
to a certainty that at Belmont we had been 
fired at for ten or fifteen minutes, but had been, | 
happily, just out of the danger zone. 


His Hand was Grazed. 
| AT the Battle of Driefontein, 


Fearing that Smith, | shot and shot and shot at him until it seemed to | but it does not seem so to them, for they 


the captain like a persecution. He grew vexed— | 
not angry, because that implies losing one’s self- | 
control. He said to himself, “That fellow is | 
| shooting at no one but me. Does he think I am 
like a wooden target, with no self-respect or 
ability to answer back ?” 


Captain Bowen and the Patient Boer. 


E lay down on the veld, and devoted his most 
careful and ardent efforts to ridding the world 
| of that Boer. He made the Boer’s hiding-place 


so hot that the man could not move without | 


exposing himself, and therefore stopped shooting. 


Captain Bowen knew that he had not hit the | 


man, and was obliged, reluctantly, to mount and 
ride after his men. Half an hour later, when he 
was returning and had forgotten the incident, 
the Boer again opened fire at him, and this time 
shot the captain in the mouth. 

Brave men were plentiful in the army. More 
men were rebuked for going out of their way to 
put themselves in danger than for cowardice. 
Cowards were so very, very few that one came 
to think, before leaving the front, that perhaps 
courage is one of the commonest virtues. 


The truth is, of course, that men settled with | 
were not | 


| themselves whether they were or 
| cowards before they entered either the army or 
|the war. ‘There were a few correspondents, | 
}and especially men of leisure pretending to be 


journalists, who roused doubts as to their courage | 


by disappearing when a battle was imminent 
and reappearing after it was over; but to-day we 
are reconsidering our first judgment, 
before they left South Africa several of these very 


|men were either wounded or taken prisoners, or | 


| joined volunteer forces and fought with the best. 
| We had an artist with us who talked like a 


timid man, and continually vowed that he would | 
just before | never go under fire again, yet in every battle he | 


because | 
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believe 
in what they call their “lucky stars,” and the 
more often they risk death and escape it, the 
more they believe themselves to be the bearers of 
charmed lives. 

In the first war I reported I said to myself 
“Courage is not at all an extraordinary thing 
Nine fellows in every ten have it; but I think it 
must all ooze out of a man after he is hit. The 
men who have been often wounded, like Lord 
Roberts, and who stick to the profession, must 
be made of an uncommon clay.” 1 know better 
than that now. 

In Turkey and in Africa I found that a very 
| large proportion of the wounded chafed in their 
hospital beds for the day to come when they could 
get back to “the front.” Indeed, | personally 
knew only two or three men who said they had 
had enough and were anxious to get home. As 
a rule, the wounded officers used to say: “I have 
a personal account to settle with our enemy. 
He has had his turn at me; now | want a chance 
to get even with him.” Or another would 
explain: “You see, this is my first war, and I 
have not seen enough of it yet. I don’t want to 
miss a battle or even a day of it.’ 

There are men who wax enthusiastic and even 
poetic when they speak of war. For instance, 
there was Surgeon Major Lindley—well known 
haw a physician in New York. He once said to 
me: “What a delicious affair the Battle of 
Graspan was—it was so lively and so hot in 
spots! It was as complete and pretty as a well- 
cut little gem.” And yet in that fight Major 
Lindley was caught in a depression of the veld 
with Boers shooting at him from three sides, and 
| with only one little break in their lines through 
which he had to ride in the full blaze of all their 
| fire. 

“What did you think when you saw the fix 
you were in?” I asked him. 

“I thought I had better dash ahead and attract 


Bloemfontein, another case in point was the | was sure to be found in some highly dangerous | the fire, so that my colonel would get out safely,” 


experience of my son and Mr. H. 
“Reuter’s.” They had advanced toward the | 
| invisible enemy, who were hidden among bushes | 
and rocks on a kopje, until there came upon 
them such a storm of bullets that it did not seem 
as if a moth-miller could have flown over the 
veld without being hit. 

Both men fell on their faces, and out of dare- 


| deviltry Mr. Gwynne lifted one hand above his 








of the veld. He quickened his 
pace in order to reach a place of 
shelter, and presently the little 
jets of sand began to spout up in 
front of him and his companion. 

In another moment bullets 
were flying over their heads and 
striking the ground both before 
and behind them. ‘The civilian 
was unaware of this. He heard 
only the rain, and the sand-jets 
escaped his observation. 

“You don’t seem very much 
afraid of bullets,” the soldier 
remarked. 

“T shouldn’t like to be hit by 
one,” said the civilian. 

“Were you ever under fire 
before ?”” 

“T never was under fire,” the 
civilian replied, “but what do 
you mean by ‘before?’ Are we 
in any danger of being shot at?” 

“Are we?” the soldier echoed. 
“Why, man alive, don’t you 
know that you are under fire 
now? Don’t you see the bullets 
kicking up the dirt all round 
us? Don’t you hear them > 
singing ?”” ae Pagar 

The civilian stopped _ still, SS 
looked at his companion, watched ad 
the ground, saw a bullet embed 
itself at his feet—and then turned 
and ran back to Kimberley with 
the speed of a deer, although he was middle-aged | 
and portly. 

1 can appreciate that story, because the first | 
time I was under fire in the Boer War I did not | 
find it out until afterward. It was at Lord | 
Methuen’s first battl—Belmont. The British 
had cleared one kopje, and then gone around it | 
to dislodge the Boers from another position. 

My son Lester and I climbed to the top of a 
kopje which faced one on which the Boers had | 

field-gun. We were silhouetted black and 
white against the sky, but our position seemed 
secure, as the two forces were engaged in a fierce 
lisht far below and before us. 





Under Fire Without Knowing It. 


WE did not then know that it was the custom 
of the Boers to detail “crack” shots to work 
sharpshooters, and to pick out individuals as 
‘heir targets, while their comrades were engaging 
‘ie British with volleys. As we looked on, we 
«rd occasional faint sounds in the air just 
lore us, and each of us saw little spurts of dirt 
se and disappear, as one sees the mist of a! 
liale’s spout at a great distance at sea. The 
oers retreated, the British swept ahead, and 
‘ran down the kopje to overtake the troops. 
; It was not until we were in the next battle and 
had a closer acquaintance with the sounds and 


| those fellows. 














SHELLS SCREAMED AND BURST ABOVE AND 
BEHIND HIM. 
head to see if it would be hit. He pulled it back 


before it had been raised six inches, for a bullet 
grazed the back of it. 

That fusillade continued for many minutes, and 
neither of the men nor even one of their saddle- 


horses was struck, although other men and horses 


fell all around them. One man was shot three 
times while a doctor was dressing his wounds, 
yet the doctor escaped. 


| 
It is such experiences as these, common to all 


in war, which inure men to danger, and utterly 
destroy that romance which we imbibe from the 
books of those who imagine what war must be 


| without having experienced its various phases. 


When Captain Lowther of the Scots Guards 


| and three or four of his men were being shot at 
| while on outpost duty, the captain did not do 


any of the conventional things. He did not try 
to “steel his nerves,” he did not set or “lock” 
his jaws, and he did not turn to his men and say, 
either, ““Men, I fear few of us will come out of 
this alive,” or “Take cover, quick, and shoot 
whenever you see a head.” 

When he became impressed by the impudence 
of the enemy, he said to his men, ““We will stop 
They are too cheeky. 
men, and roll them out of their holes !’’ 

It was so with Captain Bowen of the Kimberley 
volunteer forces. 
Boer picked him out from among his men, and 


Forward, | 


In a lively skirmish fight a | 


think of him as a coward. One day another 
| artist, who had been almost foolhardy with his 
| benvery up to that time, was suddenly seized with 
what the English call “funk’”—or fright. This 
was at Driefontein—a terrible battle, the fierce- 
ness of which has not been generally appreciated. 
The artist was standing beside his horse, 
holding the reins and sketching. Suddenly the 
Boers opened fire upon a bunch of horses just 
behind him. Shells screamed and burst above 
and behind him, bullets sang their high-keyed, 
insistent notes beside his ears, and pom-pom 
shells screamed and burst close by. All this 
happened without a moment’s warning, when 
he had fancied himself quite apart from the 
battle that had been raging in another 

part of the field. 
There came to him such a rush 
of impulses that he was staggered. 


had to put away his pencil, close 
and strap his note -book, 
calm his horse, get its bridle 
over its head, mount and 
be off. For fifteen seconds 
he could do nothing, but the 
spasms of alarm and con- 
fusion passed, and presently 
he was dashing away, with 
lead and steel dropping and 
sereeching all around him. 
Would you imagine that if 
you were thus surprised you 
could leap up and run witha 


would do if some one at home 
suddenly turned a hose or flower 
spray upon you? I have seen men do this, and 
I have done it myself ; under the sudden surprise 
of a downpour of bullets I once leaped up and, 
as I ran, began to laugh aloud at the ridiculous- 
ness of my undignified haste. I may say this | 
without appearing to boast, for I am no more 
fond of danger than any other ordinary man. 

So various and peculiar are men’s emotions on 
the field of battle that men like Zola, Hugo and 
Dumas could hardly, it would seem, have hit 

| upon any phase of them that would be untrue. 
| Yet what these writers have dwelt most upon is 
the one thing I never saw or heard of in actual 
war: that is the consciousness of danger and the 
mental preparation for death. 


Unconcern of Soldiers in Battle. 


HE men whom I have known in war go into 
battle believing, as a rule, that they will 
come out of it all right. They 
| advance or lie down and direct j\ 
an attack, saying to themselves 
or their neighbors : 
“There’s Billy down. He’s 
hit, I think. Our fellows on 
| the right are falling like leaves. 
| By Jove! this is a hot fight! 
I would not mind sharing that 
heap of rocks with Charley 
Calvert. If we get a chance, 
we will run over there where 
he is.”’ 
Sometimes men get excited, 
throw away all concern and 
do not care whether they are hit or not. Then 


|a. dash into what seems to you certain death ; 


First he was frightened, but he | 


peal of laughter, precisely as you | 
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again, you can always get volunteers to make | 


A. Gwynne of | corner or plight, and it became impossible to | was his reply. 











METLAKAHTLA. 
By Thomas W. Lliovd. 


4s up under the Arctic circle in Alaska, on 
an island owned by the United States govern- 
ment, there dwells a remarkable community, at 
the head of which is a remarkable man. Over 
a quarter of a century ago the Rev. William 
Duncan, then hardly more than a boy, was sent 
out as a missionary by the Church of England, 
and was given a field among the wild Indian 
tribes of British Columbia. 

| He was put in charge near Fort Simpson, 
and here began the work of converting and 
civilizing among a tribe of Indians, the oldest 
of whom can even now recall the days when 
cannibalism played a part in their barbarous 
rites. 

Here he worked and zealously labored for 
many years, building a town in the wilderness 
called Metlakahtla, and redeeming those under 
his charge from the densest savagery. Some 
years ago he fell out with the bishop of the 
diocese on certain doctrinal grounds, and was 
compelled either to give up his work or to move 
the entire community across the line into Ameri- 
can territory. 

He boldly decided on the latter course, and 
having obtained permission from the United 
States government to settle upon Annette Island, 
he and nearly eight hundred of his people landed 
there in 1889. It was a great hardship to them, 
as they had a well-built village, and had to leave 
everything behind them, and go into the wilder- 
ness barehanded to hew out a new home for 
themselves. Even their church furnishings had 
| to be left behind, but they managed to secure 
and transport the bell. 

Where the prosperous new village of Met- 
lakahtla is now, there was then a dense forest. 
The settlers were compelled to begin at the very 
beginning, with the limited means and appliances 
at their command, but their pluck was indomi- 
table and their efforts have been crowned with 
remarkable success. Where only a few years 

| ago there was nothing but a primeval wilderness, 
| there now stands one of the best-equipped and 
handsomest villages in Alaska. 

More than one hundred substantial and attract- 
ive houses have been built, with neat gardens 
surrounding them. The church is one that would 
do credit to a much larger com- 
munity, and has a seating capac- 
ity of one thousand. It was 
built entirely by these Indians, 
without the help of a white man, 
except that of Mr. Duncan; and 
its interior finish and decoration 
and handsome pipe-organ are 
worthy of a prosperous city 
church. 

The town has an excellent 
water system and many miles of 
broad sidewalks. There are two 
large, well-stocked stores, a large 
sawmill, a salmon cannery, a 
blacksmith shop, and many other industries. 
The Metlakahtla Industrial Company, which 
owns the cannery and sawmill, is a joint stock 
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company, the stock of which is divided among 
Mr. Duncan and the natives. It is capitalized 
at twenty-five thousand dollars, and pays a 
dividend of fifteen per cent. annually. 

The church, town hall, water system, and 
other municipal improvements are owned by the 
community at large, but all other property is 
held by individual owners. Each head of a 
family owns his residence, and the members 
of the community are free to engage in any 
business they may desire to undertake. A 
number of them have built and own a sawmill 
on an adjacent island, and many of them are 
employed elsewhere during a part of the year. 

The municipal organization is composed of 
a council of twenty men, elected annually by 
popular vote. This council governs the island, 
and among other things it allots to each applicant 
a piece of ground for a residence, which then 
becomes his individual propérty and may be 
disposed of at his pleasure, subject to the approval 
of the council. 

Each male is assessed three dollars a year, and 
out of this fund is paid part of the cost of main- 
taining the village improvements. The peace 
of the community is looked after by two consta- 
bles, appointed by the United States government, 
but they are very rarely called upon to perform 
any duties. Most of the village improvements 
were built and are maintained by Mr. Duncan 
out of his private purse. He built the water- 
works at a cost of three thousand dollars ; also 
the town hall and the school. 

Mr. Duncan also owns the principal store in 
the village, which carries a large general stock, 
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done!”’ Ethel tossed the 

dainty envelope she had 
just addressed upon a pile of 
similar notes before her. ‘Who 
comes next on the list? Mrs. Livermore. It says 
‘silver salver.’ To use at the hall door or in 
the dining-room? Do you remember, mother, 
darling ?” 

The lady who sat at a table near by, entering 
the names and descriptions of the wedding gifts 
in a small book, raised her head. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” she said. “I forget 
them once I’ve writtenthem down. Ask Olive.” 

“She is out doing our errands, you know, 
mamma.”’ 

“Oh, she’s out,” repeated Mrs. Orme, vaguely, 
her face sharpening with anxiety as she watched 
the maid detach a glass dish from a mass of 
paper ribbons in the box which had just come. 

“Well, never mind about the salver,’’ and Ethel 
nodded briefly at the glittering cut glass of the 
newest gift. “I’ve no time to look up any 
particulars. I’ll just write one of my copy-book 
notes. ‘Dear Mrs. Livermore: Your beautiful 
gift came’ —Mother mine, you’re keeping your 
dear wits in hand to-day, aren’t you? Yesterday 
I nearly thanked Mrs. Smythe effusively for Mrs. 
Dayton’s tea-caddy.” 

““Well, if people don’t put cards in their boxes, 
I can’t help it!” sighed the other. “I’m doing 
the best I can.” 

“Who sent that white fan beside you, sweet- 
heart ?”’ pursued the bride elect, who had paused 
in her own work to oversee her parent. 

“That?” Mrs. Orme took up the fan and 
opened it quickly, as if expecting to surprise 
the name of the giver among the Cupids and 
shepherdesses frisking across the silk within. 
“That is just what I have been talking about. 
It had no card whatever.” 

“Are you sure, mamma, dear ? 
sometimes —’’ 

“Perhaps I do,” admitted Mrs. Orme. “But 
this time I am quite positive I have made no 
mistake. Jane hands me the card just as soon 
as she opens a box. And I certainly never had 
one for this fan. 
Long. I think Olive, or some one, said she 
spoke of giving a fan.” 

“Tt’s rather a good one,” remarked Ethel, 
carelessly. “That makes eight, doesn’t it? 


“Tamer that’s one more 


You know you 


There must be an idea afloat that I am going to | 


live at the equator. ‘Dear Mrs. Livermore: 
Your beautiful gift came this morning. It was 
so sweet in you —’” 


“What should you call this in the book?” | 


questioned her mother, holding up an article 


with distorted prongs which Jane had just | 


excavated from pink cotton-wool. 

“I’ve not an idea, mamma, love. 
something new invented for every bride. 
Olive. She will know.” 

The girl who came in with her round cheeks 
aglow from the October wind glanced at Ethel 
with a look of devotion which was plainly an 
habitual expression with her. 

“What shall I know?” she asked. “Not 
when your friend Agnes will come home. She 
was not on this train, and Aunt Charlotte is 
worried about her, for there’s no other till ten 
o’clock to-night. So she surely will not get here 
until to-morrow. Grandmother must have had 
one of her attacks and kept her.” 

“Tt’s too bad!” mused Ethel. “She is so clever | 
about packing, and mine ought to begin in the 
morning. Oh, see here, Olive! To-day is Agnes’s 


There’s 
Here’s 


It is probably from old Mrs. | 





and the profits are gaged so as to cover only the 
actual cost of maintenance. The manager of 


and has been from the start one of Mr. Duncan’s 
most powerful supporters. 

The social side of life is not neglected, and 
among the sources of entertainment is a well- 
trained brass band which gives open-air concerts 
during the summer months. A large and com- 
modious building has recently been erected on one | 
of the most attractive sites for the use of the band. | 


kahtla. Sunday is observed, not by force of 
law, but voluntarily, and the people are deeply 
religious in conscience and conviction. Church 
attendance is not compulsory, but the spirit of 
devotion is manifest, and the services, which are 
non-sectarian, are largely attended. Mr. Duncan 
preaches in the Indian dialect, although all of 
his people understand English, and the hymns 
are given out and sung in the latter tongue. 

Mr. Duncan is truly the father of these 
people. His word is law, and to him all dis- 
putes and disagreements are referred, and no 
one ever presumes to question his judgments. 
His law is the law of kindness, and the affection 
of his people for him is unbounded. The com- 
munity is to-day the most peaceable, moral, 
industrious and prosperous to be found within 
the limits of the United States. 

William Duncan has certainly done a marvelous 
work, not only by his sole efforts, but in the face 


have crushed the spirit and paralyzed the efforts 
of any other than a man of heroic mold. 
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** IT’S RATHER A GOOD ONE. . 


birthday, isn’t it? And never yet have I forgotten 
hers or yours, have I, Olive mine?” 

| “Not once, Ethel.” 

| “Well, this time I came nearer to it than ever 
before. I’ve only just now remembered about 
Agnes. What shall I do? I haven’t an idea 
what to give her, and it would be late to buy 
anything if I went down-town.” 

“She knows how busy you are. I will explain 
it to her, and Agnes is always sensible,” Olive 
answered. 

“I might send her one of those eight fans,’ 
| reflected Ethel. ‘Who gave that white one, did 
you say, mother ?” 

“That? Oh, it had no card, but you told me, 
Olive, that Mrs. Long thought of.a fan,” said 
Mrs. Orme. 

“1?” exclaimed Olive. “I don’t remember 
ever hearing Mrs. Long say — 
| “Well, some one told me that,” asserted Mrs. 
Orme. 

“Mrs. Long is a dear old lady,” Ethel said, 
| in her slow, sweet way, “but I’ll send Agnes 
| that fan. It’s a pretty good one, too. Jane, find 

its own box and tie it up. I have seven others 
| and I sha’n’t miss it. Olive, dear, would you just 
| leave it at your house for her, and do one last | 
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the store is a native, who speaks English fluently, | 


Liquor and tobacco are unknown in Metla- | 


of interference and embarrassments that must | 


| about those white shoes. 
they were, mother ?” 

“Jane took them to the blue room. I have to 
go up to mine for a pencil, and I’ll bring them. 
Jane is busy.” 

Mrs. Orme rose vaguely, gathered up a handful 
of articles which had collected in her lap during 
the afternoon, and holding them in an indetermi- 
nate grasp, drifted away—so to speak—up-stairs. 
She evidently disposed of them somewhere on 
| her way, for when she returned she brought only 
a box containing a pair of satin shoes, and was 
_ Soon complaining in a small voice that she could 
| not find her eye-glasses or her note-book.. 

“You know you have promised to stay here 
overnight,”’ Ethel reminded Olive, without look- 
ing up from the note she was writing. Olive 
hesitated. 

“If Agnes does not come, Aunt Charlotte —” 

“Can get on for one night without either of 
you,” suggested Ethel, smiling as she wrote. 

“She is so timid after dark and —’’ 

“She ought not to be humored. It makes dear 
old ladies selfish.” 

Ethel smiled again at her flying pen, but still 
Olive did not speak. 

“Never mind. Don’t come, dear. Perhaps 
| you are tired.”” Ethel’s tone had changed and 
| the smile left her face. 

“Oh, I want to come so much!” cried her 
| friend, eagerly. 

“Then come,” Ethel told her, glancing up 
with a trace of her old smile. “I want you, 
| Olive.” 
| The other promised, but she took the fan from 

the maid and laid it in its box herself, making 
an attractive little parcel with white paper and 
pink ribbon. Then she carried it across the 
street to the house in which she and her cousin 
Agnes lived with their aunt. 


Where did you say 





+ THAT MAKES EIGHT, DOESN’T IT ?”’’ 


That lady assented dryly to the plans for the 
night. 

“Delia will forget to lock all of the windows 
and most of the doors. Not that it matters 
much,” she said. 

When Olive returned to the other house, her 
last errand done, she found Mrs. Orme still 
softly complaining about the mysterious dis- 
appearance of her glasses, and after dinner she 
searched for them while she helped to pick up 
the odds and ends that strewed the floor after the 
day’s work. 

Mother and friend insisted that Ethel should 
lie down upon the sofa, which she did with a 
little sigh and the remark, “Well, don’t tire 
yourselves, dear people,” adding, after she closed 
| her eyes, “I’m sure the writing of notes more 
than pays for everything one gets. I’m tired to 
death of saying, “Thank you, ma’am.’” 





blue dress fell in pretty folds from the sofa to the | 


floor. Olive, on her knees upon the carpet, her | 








Her head, with its light hair, looked its best | 
| against the deep crimson pillow, and her long | 





weariness matter? Cold-blooded critics sonx 
times asserted that Ethel had less of good look 
than either Olive or Agnes, but she was a gi:! 
who from childhood had carried herself as 
beauty. No friend who had known her long ev: 
doubted for a moment that she was beautiful. 

In five days more, and Olive’s eyes dimmed a 
she thought of it, this fascinating presence woul 
be gone, and Ethel would be on her weddin 
journey. It was to be hoped Jack Danielso: 
fully appreciated the treasure he had won. 

Olive thought how dull she and Agnes woul: 
find life then! And poor Agnes had to lose som: 
of these last precious days, too, because grand 
mother sent for her with no especial reason 
Ethel stirred a little, and Olive quietly rosé 
unfolded an afghan and laid it across her friend’: 
feet. 

“Oh, how good you are!”’ murmured Ethe!) 
luxuriously. ‘“‘What do girls do without intimat: 
friends ?”’ 

“My glasses have not appeared yet, have they ?’ 
whispered Mrs. Orme. 

“Would they be up-stairs?”’ asked Olive, in 
the same tone. 

“Was I up-stairs?” demanded Mrs. Orme, 
sibilantly. 

“For the shoes,’”’ suggested Olive. 

“Oh, yes, in the blue room. But why should 
I carry them there ?”’ questioned Mrs. Orme. 

Olive did not know, but she went at once and 
came back with the glasses in her hand. 

‘Well, where could they have been ?”’ exclaimed 
the delighted owner aloud. 

“On the dressing-table, on top of several 
other things. I have brought the handkerchief, 
but left the rest of them, mere bits of paper, | 
think.” 

“Dearest mamma in her progress through our 
rooms always leaves what in geology we used 
to call terminal moraines,””’ murmured Ethel, 
without opening her eyes. 

Later on, when Olive went to the blue room 
for the night, she lifted the fragments of the 
“moraine” from her dressing-table, and a visiting- 
card dropped from the heap to the floor. She 
stood still in surprise when she had picked it up. 


Miss Agnes Towne Ames, 
272 Main Street. 


How did Agnes’s card happen to be there? 
Ethel would have mentioned receiving a gift 
from her. Perhaps it had been in this room ever 
since she stayed overnight that time Ethel had a 
sprained ankle. Being very tired, as she finally 
realized that she was, Olive hurried her prepara- 
tions and soon fell asleep. 

She awoke after some hours and lay awhile, 
growing more clear-headed every moment. 
Finally she rose, lighted the gas, and went to the 
little heap of odds and ends left by Mrs. Orme. 
There she found the note-book which recorded 
the presents, and ran her finger down the list 
of the last day’s tributes. 

“White fan, painted,” she read, but against it 
was no name. “O poor Agnes!’”’ whispered 
Olive. 

Ethel, in the next room, turned in her sleep a 
few minutes later at the creak of a well-known 
board in the floor outside of her half-open door. 

“What is it?”’ she asked aloud. 

“I’m so sorry if I woke you,” Olive said, 
softly. “I’m not ill, so don’t worry.” 

“| wasn’t worrying, dear,” sighed Ethel. 
“You aren’t walking in your sleep by any 
chance, are you?” 

iad 

Hearing nothing further from her, Olive felt 
for the rail and slipped down-stairs very quietly. 
She stooped in her long cloak to put on her shoes, 
opened the side door noiselessly, and went out. 

She had never before been in the outer air at 
this hour of the night, and she hurried down the 
damp path between the asters, out of the gate 
and across the road. The face of her home in 
the light of the street lamp looked as if it said, 
“Hush! Hush!” 

Olive went round the house, trying to lift one 
after another of the windows on the ground floor ; 
finally the last one in the bay slid up at her 
push, giving out a slight grating noise. Delia 
had failed just where failure had been expected 
of her. 

All was still within, and Olive climbed easily 
to the ledge, remembering in time the crumpled 
newspapers nightly laid by her aunt’s orders 
where the unwary burglar might rustle them. 

She had felt her way to the mantel and struck 
a match, when she stood stiff with fright at 
hearing a faint sound behind her. 

“Here it is,” said a voice, and Olive turned, 
the flare of the small flame on her face. 

Agnes stood before her, and as she spoke took 
a box from a table near by and held it out to her 
cousin before they were left in darkness. 

Olive did not touch it. She was still staring at 
the discarded white paper and the pink ribbon 
with which she herself had decorated it that 
afternoon. 

“Agnes,” she whispered, while the other girl 
struck another match, “I didn’t know you had 
come home. You took the late train?’ 

“Yes. I know this was all an accident,” said 


hands filled with bits of paper, ribbon, string | Agnes, slowly. 


and box covers, glanced with admiration at the | 


| resting figure. 


Ethel had always been called a sweet girl and | 


Her face, framed in its long, dark hair, looked 
| pale and serious as the gaslight fell upon it. 
“Oh, it was!’ cried Olive, almost aloud. 


| errand down-town for me? I’ll write a card and | a pretty one. She rewarded with smiles all who | “They misplaced the card. They never guessed. 


then it will be off my mind. 
love of Ethel.’ There! 


‘With the dearest | served her, and when she said “dearest” to either | She had no time to get anything else. She 
The errand I mean is | of her two intimate friends, what did a little thought it so pretty, Agnes. 


I know that was 
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“You’re a good girl,” interrupted her cousin, 
briefly. “She mustn’t ever know about all this, 
wind. She mustn’t be worried with it.” 

“T came to get it so that she could change it 
before you saw it,” explained Olive, “but if you 
say so I won’t speak of it. It would be almost 
a pity, wouldn’t it? Just at the last.” 

“J suppose she had too many fans,” Agnes 
went on thoughtfully, “but I had no one to ask 
about it, and now I can’t afford to buy something 
else.” 


“Oh, I know. Such a lovely fan, too! It | 


must have cost a lot!’’ said Olive. 

“She always liked that gold filigree card-case.” 

“OQ Agnes, that’s the one Aunt Rachel left you 
in her will!” 

“]’]] send it to-morrow,” announced its pos- 
sessor, decidedly. “Now it’s all settled and we’d 
better go to bed.” 

Olive went up to her cousin and kissed her 
cold cheek. “Did you hear 
me climb in ?”? she asked. 

“7 heard some one.”’ 

“Oh, you’re splendid, 
Agnes! You’re not afraid 
of anything. I’m so re- 
lieved you don’t mind it 
more. I was afraid it would 
look careless in dear Ethel, 
when she had not meant to 
be so.”” 

“No, she never meant 
to be thoughtless,” said 
Agnes, in the same 
quiet tone she had 
used before. 

“You’re always 
so sensible, Ag- 
nes,’’ proceeded 
Olive, with evident 
relief. ““Every one 
says that. Good 
night !’? 

“Good night! I’ll 
wait till you have 
had time to get 
into the house.” 

Olive slipped out 
of the window, 
and Agnes stood looking out 
for a few moments after she 
had watched her go up the steps 
in the gray light. She carefully 
lowered the window, locked it, 
turned out the gas, and closed 
the door leading into the hall. 

Then she sat down upon a 
big sofa, laid her head on its 
rolling plush arm, and burst into 
tears. 

She slept little, but rose early, 
as usual. There was a pouring 
rain darkening the bleak morn- 
ing, and the library looked so THE 
desolate that she went to the 
window where she had stood the night before. 

What she saw there startled her and drove the 
color from her cheeks. 

Ethel Orme, with her rain-coat on, but her 
blonde head bare, was running down between 
the dripping asters, was crossing the street in all 
the mud and wind—Ethel, who was always so 
careful not to get her hair out of curl or her 
pretty shoes soiled. 

Agnes ran to the door, unbolted it and flung it 
open. 

“Ethel!” she cried. 
to Olive?” 

“No.” Ethel came hurriedly up the steps as 
she spoke. “No, dear, not to Olive.” She drew 
in a quick breath. “Something’s happened to 
me!” 

“To you?” 

“Yes. I’ve found out I’m horrid!” 

Bewildered, her friend followed her into the 
library. 

“Agnes, see that!’? Ethel’s fair face flushed 
red as she took a visiting-card from her coat 
pocket and held it out. Agnes crumpled it in| 





















“Has anything happened 





her hand. 
“Oh, that doesn’t help it!’ said Ethel, still in 
the same breathless tone. “I got up early to ask 


Olive why she was prowling about so late last 
night. She was asleep and didn’t hear me come 
in. I saw this card on her dressing-table. Then 
knew—I knew— Oh, I can’t say anything, 
ut —” 

“Don’t, Ethel! 
her. 

“But I’ll do better to-day !”’ exclaimed Ethel, 
hysterically. “I promise not to send you Mrs. 
Livermore’s salver.”’ 

She gasped, and again Agnes tried to stop her 
as they held each other’s hands. It was so new 
‘or Ethel to come as near as this to saying she 
Was wrong. 

“ll take this back with me, now,” and she | 
made one more attempt at lightness, as she | 
snatched up the white fan, which was still lying | 
on the table. 

“It’s my property, you know. 
the best one I had.” 

“Dear Ethel!” protested Agnes again. 

“I’m not dear! Every one is so good to me, 
and I’m—I’m horrid !” 
Was it possible, that queer, beautiful softening 
in the bright blue eyes? ‘The sight of it almost 


I understood,” Agnes assured 





It—I sent you 











kneeling at her friend’s feet, as a great love does 
sometimes. But for once in her life Ethel Orme, 





N the outskirts of a remote Highland- 
| Scotch settlement in the north of Cape 
Breton, Angus McFarlane lived with his 
| father and mother. He was the youngest of a 
| large family, whose older members were scattered 
far and wide. Thelad’s English was none of the 
best. He was coarsely clad, but he was a sturdy, 
manly-looking boy, with a bright, fresh face and 
wide-awake, laughing blue eyes. 

His home was in a forest clearing from which 
no other house could be seen; nor was 
there a neighbor within a mile. Angus was 
not quite fourteen years old; yet he had to 
stay at home alone while his father and 
mother went on a three days’ visit to their 
married daughter, who lived at the other 
end of the county. 

As he steod in the doorway and watched 
the wagon disappear down the rough wood- 
land road, he looked very sober. It was 
only by working hard the rest of the day 
that he kept his loneliness from dispiriting 
him utterly. 

His father had left particular directions 
regarding the housing 
of the sheep, so 
Angus gathered the 
flock into their shed 
early in the evening. 
Bear tracks had sev- 
eral times been seen 
about the place, and 
the nearest neighbor 
had lost sheep. The 
lad fastened up the 
rather rickety door of 
the shed as securely 
as he could. 

It was late in 
November, and dark- 
ness came early, but 
Angus was ready for 
it. He had all his 
out-of-door work 
done, and the barn 
securely closed for the 
night upon the sleek, 
well - cared - for cattle 
and horses. Then he 
betook himself to the 
house, got his supper, and shortly afterward 
went to bed. 

He awoke at daylight, and at once went out to 
the barn to feed his live stock. He soon made a 
startling discovery. The door of the sheep-shed 
had been torn down; the flock was scattered; 
one of the best ewes had been killed. The half- 
devoured carcass lay a few yards behind the barn. 
There was a sprinkling of snow on the ground, 
and bear tracks were distinctly visible in it. 

“Well, did I efer!”’ exclaimed Angus, in a tone 
which indicated indignation fully as much as 
surprise. 

With something of deep interest now to occupy 
his time and keep off feelings of loneliness, he 
spent the forenoon in examining and planning. 

“T’ll be getting efen with that bear yet, what- 
efer!”” he said to himself at last, vindictively. 

Early in the afternoon he collected the sheep, 
and drove them into their shed. This time he 
nailed up the door firmly. Then he proceeded to 
put his scheme of revenge into effect. 

The great door, which opened upon the main 
floor of the barn, was too heavy for every-day use, 
soa smaller one had been cut in it. This little 
door did not swing on hinges, but was hung on 
weighted cords which ran over pulleys, so that it 
slid tightly up and down. By meansof it Angus 


FIRST ATTACK. 


proposed to convert the barn floor into a bear- | 


trap. 
He dragged what remained of the dead sheep 
into the barn to serve asa bait. ‘Then he removed 


the cords and weights from the little door, which 
he propped up with a stick. He tied a cord to 
this stick and made the other end of it fast to the 
bait in such a way that, if it were disturbed, the 
prop would be withdrawn and the door allowed 
to drop. 

It was really an ingenious arrangement, and 
Angus surveyed it with pardonable satisfaction. 


| He expected the bear to return for another meal. 


On one side of the barn floor was a haymow, 
full almost to the roof; on the other, the stable, 
and above it a hay-loft, now nearly empty, as 
the stock had been fed from it for a month. 
Angus gave the animals their evening meal, 
and then fastened up their feeding-boards and 


| all other connections between the stable and the | entrusted them to his care. 


main floor. 

The lad went to bed that night in a thrilling 
state of anticipation. Nevertheless, he slept 
soundly. He was roused at dawn by a wild 


frightened Agnes, and then it made her feel like | as she stood there humble, loving and tenderly | 
contrite before her friend, was a real beauty— 
and the best of it was she did not know it! 





uproar in the barn. The cattle were bellowing, 
the horses plunging and kicking in their stalls. 
Angus was badly startled. He had not taken 
any such result as this into consideration. 

He hurried into his clothes and ran out in 
great alarm. ‘The commotion in the stable was 
so violent that he was afraid the animals would 
be killed in their struggles. He dared not open 
the door to investigate, for he could hear the bear 
scratching at the partition, and could not tell how 
soon it might burst through. 

He had got himself into most serious trouble, 
and did not know what to do. He would gladly 
have let the bear out, had there been any safe 
way of doing so. There was no time to procure 
help, for whatever mischief the entrapped animal 
was capable of would be done before any one 
could be summoned. 

Angus looked around desperately. A long 
ladder leaning against the back of the house 
caught his eye, and his face at once brightened 
with an idea. In a minute he had dragged the 
ladder across the yard and set it up against 
the south end of the barn. There was a shuttered 
opening in the gable through which hay was 
pitched from the outside into the big mow. 

As soon as the ladder was in place, he ran to 
the house for his father’s musket, meaning to 
climb into the mow and shoot the bear from 
above. 

The gun, which he took down from its place 
behind the kitchen stove, was an heirloom and a 
veteran. The boy’s father had inherited it with 
the farm. It was alleged to have seen service at 
Waterloo. More than once there had been talk 
of having its flint-lock changed for a percussion 
lock, but this had never been done. 

The weapon was still fairly serviceable in spite 
of its years and drawbacks, and Angus knew 
how touseit. He loaded it with lavish generosity 
in the matter of powder, and put in two balls. 
Then he poured priming into the pan, slung the 
powder-horn under his arm, and set off at a run 
for the barn. 

He had been gone only a minute or two, but 
the uproar in the stable seemed to have increased. 
| Hurrying up the ladder, he threw open the 
| Shutter and sprang into the hay. He moved 
| cautiously forward and peered over the “crown- 
beam.”’ 

The bear had heard his movements, and was 
standing in the center of the floor looking up, 
with wicked, greenish tints in its eyes. As light 
was entering through a small window in the side 
of the barn opposite the door, the animal could be 
distinctly seen. 

It was a formidable-looking brute. Its long 
claws rattled when it moved. It curled back its 
lips and displayed its white teeth in a savage 
snarl at the lad’s appearance. Angus shivered a 
little, but made ready for action. 

Adjusting himself carefully in the hay, he took 
deliberate aim over the edge of the beam and 
pulled the trigger. There was only a snap and a 
spark ! 

Angus rose in deep disappointment and cast a 
reproachful glance at his musket. 

“My, now, but that’s a peety!” he said. “She 
wass a gone bear, sure, if the gun wass only be 
goin’ off.’ 

He soon found why his weapon had failed 
him. When he had aimed so directly downward, 
the priming had all run outof the pan. It would 
be useless to make another attempt to fire from 
the mow. He saw that he could only hope to 
get a shot by crossing over the barn floor and 
getting down on top of the stable. 
| The floor was fourteen or fifteen feet wide, the 
| crown-beam not far from twenty feet above it. 

The space was bridged by half a dozen loose 
round poles, the remains of a former scaffolding. 

It was a risky-looking bridge, and Angus 
could hardly make up his mind to try it. The 

| poles were seven inches apart and very unsteady. 
It would have been no pleasant task to cross on 
them at any time. With a gun to carry and that 
| savage beast below, the lad felt at first that he 
| could not do it. 

But the bear had been infuriated by the boy’s 
threatening movements, and was making‘ noisy 
demonstrations which were driving the cattle and 
horses wild. It stood up on its hind legs, tore 

| with its claws at the boards which confined 
| the lower part of the haymow, and growled 
| ferociously. 

Angus concluded that he would have to act 
promptly to save the stock. His father had 

It was through his 
want of forethought that they were in danger. 
| So he bravely tried to put aside his fears, and 
| crawled out upon the poles. 

| The bear rose on its haunches directly below 
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as soon as it caught sight of him, and reached up 
with its fore paws as if expecting him to drop 
at once into its open jaws. Angus caught his 
breath with a gasp, but crept resolutely on. 

The poles rocked and sometimes rolled under 
his hands and knees. But he was nearing the 
other side and moving more confidently when 
they finally parted so that he dropped half-way 
through. He would have gone down entirely 
and been at the bear’s mercy had it not been for 
the musket, which he was pushing lengthwise 
across the poles before him. He threw all his 
weight upon it, and it not only prevented his 
falling, but kept the poles from rolling farther. 

He clung there for half a minute, afraid to move 
and almost afraid to breathe. Then he drew 
himself up, sobbing with fright at every move- 
ment of the poles. He crawled over the remainder 
of the way by inches. It took him several 
minutes to recover his breath after he had secured 
firm footing on the beam. 

There was still a little hay at one end of the 
stable-loft. When he got ready, he jumped to it. 
1t was scarcely ten feet below him, and not more 
than seven or eight feet above the floor. The 
bear rushed and sprang up at him with a snarl of 
fury as soon as he landed. Its claws caught the 
edge of the planking, and it began to pull itself 
up. 

Angus darted forward and brought the heavy 
butt of his gun down on the black muzzle thrust 
up before him. The brute fell back with a roar 
of rage, but instantly charged again. 

The lad was ready for it this time. His blood 
was up, and he struck so hard that the bear learned 
a lesson. Instead of springing at once after its 
fall, it darted off along the floor in search of an 
unguarded spot above. Angus had to keep his 
eyes constantly upon it, and to follow every 
movement, with the butt of his gun in readiness to 
strike. Whenever he stopped the brute sprang, 
and had to be beaten back. 

He could not shoot, for the pan of his musket 
had been open when his first blow was struck, 
and every grain of the priming had been dashed 
out. For aught he could see, he might have to 
continue this race back and forth until he was 
exhausted. 

The lad grew desperate. All he wanted was 
half a minute in which to prime his gun. But 
he could think of no plan to secure even a second. 

At last, in the course of his tramplings to and 
fro, a wisp of hay was dislodged and fell in 
front of the bear, which immediately seized upon 
it and shook it viciously. This furnished a 
suggestion which Angus promptly acted upon. 

His jacket was loose even to bagginess, and 
lent itself readily to his scheme. He took the 
musket in his right hand and slipped his left arm 
out of its sleeve. Then, while still keeping up 
his watchful march, he transferred the gun to his 
left hand, and let the jacket drop down into 
his right. 

At the next turn he tossed the coat to the 
farther side of the barn floor. The bear was 
upon it in an instant, tearing it furiously with 
teeth and claws. 

Angus wasted no time. He dropped on one 
knee, seized his powder-horn, drew out its cork 
with his teeth, and poured priming into the pan 
of his musket. He had the cork back in place 
and was ready to shoot before the beast finished 
its rending of the coat and turned upon him 
once more, 

He continued kneeling, and was almost upon 
a level with the bear’s head when it again shot 
up above the planking. Its gnashing teeth and 
blazing eyes were not a foot from the mouth of 
his gun-barrel when he pulled the trigger a second 
time. 

There was a report which shook the very 
foundations of the barn. Angus was kicked over 
on his back in the hay. The bear dropped to the 
floor with a shattered brain. 

“T wass thinkin’ perhaps I would be killin’ her 
yon time, whatefer!” chuckled Angus, as he 
scrambled to his feet. 

Then he jumped down and hurried into the 
stable to find out the extent of the damage. It 
proved to be small. The cattle were fastened in 
stanchions so strong that none of them had 
succeeded in getting loose. The horses had both 
broken their halters, and were huddled together 
at the door. Each of them had one or two 
scratches, but neither was seriously injured. 

Angus got them back to their places, fed all 
the stock, and then made for the house to get his 
own breakfast. It seemed to him that it must 
be well on in the forenoon. He was not a little 
surprised to find that the sun had been up only a 
few minutes. 

After breakfast he skinned the bear, which 
proved to be a huge specimen, dressed and hung 
up its carcass, after cutting it into quarters, and 
cut off its snout, which would be good at the 
county treasury for five dollars’ bounty. He 
afterward sold the meat for ten dollars and the 
skin for twenty. 

When his father and mother returned, he 
received them in his Sunday coat, which, of 
course, called for immediate explanation. After 
he had told why his other one could no longer be 
worn, his mother threw her arms about his 
neck and kissed him. ‘This was an outburst of 
feeling so unexpected in that undemonstrative 
Highland family that Angus felt as if he had 
been suddenly reduced to petticoats again. 

“But it wass not makin’ meso mat, whatefer,”’ 
he afterward admitted. 








CURRENT TOPICS. 


A fine new portrait of King Edward VII., 
engraved on steel and printed in color, may 
be bought at various prices, from a ha’penny 
upward. It is the new postage-stamp of Eng- 
land—a New-year’s card to the writing world. 
he gifts made during 1901 to about one hun- 
dred and fifty institutions of learning in this | 
country aggregated more than eighty-one million | 
dollars. It is a vast, impressive sum—less, to be | 
sure, than the value of our corn or wheat or | 
cotton production, but likely to raise an even | 
more Yaluable crop. 





oe the neck of land which connects North 
and South America is far from being a desir- 
able place of residence, politically it is one of the 
most important morsels of territory on the globe. 
Next to being the first to climb the North Pole, 
Uncle Samuel craves no greater boon than to 
build and manage an isthmian canal, be it called 
Panama or Nicaragua. 
Anons the cuneiform texts from Babylonian 
tablets which the world now has an oppor- 
tunity to examine is a “clay’’ dictionary, of a 
date several hundred years before the Christian 
era. An imaginative writer, familiar with the 
modern dependence on lexicons, pictures Artax- 
erxes telling Darius to run and see how Nineveh 
is spelled. The dictionary habit may have been 
handed down to us from an exceedingly remote 
generation. es 
On newspapers bring the report of a 
‘“‘quick-lunch telephone’ which has been 
installed in several restaurants in the business 
part of the city. As one of the papers puts it, 
“The broker, financier, merchant now eats his 
lunch placidly certain that his place of business 
can call him up and he talk back to it without 
leaving his table.” There is still another placid 
certainty worth taking out to lunch with you— 
that your office will let you alone. 


Te completion of the Uganda Railroad is 
another notable step in the development of 
British commercial and political power in Africa. 
Connecting Mombasa on the east coast with Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, the road not only opens a vast 
region to trade, but furnishes a base for controlling 
the sources of the Nile and consolidating British 
interests in central east Africa. The importance 
of other events in the dark continent has 
withdrawn attention from this great enterprise, 
which, nevertheless, has been quietly pushed to 
a successful completion. 
D he president of Bryn Mawr College declares 
that each year the girl students of that 
institution eat more rounds of beef and mutton 
per head than in the year previous, and that each 
freshman class is more athletic and in better 
physical condition than its predecessor. Parents 
and educators alike are learning that success 
in life is often due to being big and healthy. 
Perhaps with the passing of the “pie and 
doughnut lunch” even country schools may 
share in the humorous definition of a university : 
“a, body of well-fed individuals who devote their 
strength to learning.” 


pute Edward North of Hamilton College 
resigned recently from the chair of Greek, 
which he had held continuously for almost sixty | 
years. His retirement prompted one of the most | 
charming Christmas gifts of the season. Nearly.| 
seven hundred letters bearing appropriate greet- 
ings and loving messages were sent by old 
alumni from all parts of the country. The 
president of the college gathered them into a 
bushel basket, covered them with a huge armful 
of roses and carried them to “Old Greek’s’”’ door. 
‘The mercury was below zero that Christmas 
morning, but the atmosphere into which the 
beloved old professor plunged was warm. 
W dpe Paris Chronique des Arts enters a protest 
against the sale of ancient French art works 
to foreigners. It favors the enactment of a law 
prohibiting the export of any such work exceeding 
one thousand dollars in value and a century in age. 
The paper instances the sale, to an American, of 
a screen of eighteenth century workmanship, in 
wrought iron, that stood in the choir of Treves 
Cathedral. Money was needed for a new heating 
apparatus, and the ecclesiastical authorities 
resorted to an auction. The Chronique has a 
depressing theory that America is to become so 
much richer than the Old World that Europe 
will be despoiled of its art treasures unless strict 
measures be taken. Foreign criticism is self- 
contradictory. Americans, it is sometimes said, 
are too much engrossed in money-getting to care 
for books or art; and yet here is a proposition 
born of a fear that we care too much for them. 
udge Taft’s recent report will go a long way 
toward settling the question as to whether 
or not the climate of the Philippines is healthy. 
He says that for a tropical climate it is. The 
presence of lepers, the appearance of bubonic 
plague in Manila and some other places, and the 
fact that smallpox prevails in some of the prov- 
inces he admits; but careful medical inspection 
and stringent sanitary measures are reducing all 
these dangers. The large number of cases of 
insanity among American soldiers, which has 











sn aiihih tartans Judge Taft says 
frankly is in no way the fault of the climate, but 
is due solely to the drinking of vino, a native 
liquor which often contains as much as seventeen 
per cent. of fuseloil. The use of this drink has 
flow been prohibited. 





ipa mismanagement seems to reach a 

climax when political considerations dictate | 
| appointments to offices requiring technical skill, | 
| those of city engineers and electricians, for | 
| instance. A change in political control in a | 
certain large city recently brought about the | 
removal of an expert from the position he had | 
long and efficiently held. So far the spoilsmen 
had their will; but at last accounts the new boss 
had not been ‘able to find in his own faction a 
man who dared to take the place. If such an 
incident ended by leaving an important bureau 
without a head, the situation would be bad 
enough; but there is always the greater danger 
that an incompetent person will be appointed, 
and that the technical service of the city will 
become merely one of the cogs in the political 
machine. Yet surely it ought to be clear to the 
most hardened partizan that there ‘is “no politics 
in science,” and that ability should be the onty 
test for appointment to and continuance in posi- 
tions that call for special training. 


* © 


FINDING A LEVEL. 


Who marries a fish, a fish will be; 
Who marries a frog, a frog is he. 
Burmese Proverb. 
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PROCEDURE IN CONGRESS. 


hat the “rules of the game”’’ are to sports 
W and pastimes, the “rules of procedure,”’ 
or of parliamentary practice, are to the 
deliberations of a legislative body. In any kind 
of contest strength and zeal may go down in 
defeat before superior skill in taking advantage 
of the rules. It often happens in the fierce 
political encounters in Congress. 

A deliberative body must have rules, even 
though in operation they sometimes seem to defeat 
the ends of legislation. The study always is to 
formulate such codes of parliamentary law as 
will be most nearly perfect in their application. 

The House of Representatives at the beginning 
of a new Congress frequently has a vigorous 
discussion of the rules. This year there was an 
attempt in the caucus of Republican members 
to secure certain modifications of the old code, 
which was defeated. Then the Democrats tried 
on the floor to accomplish the same result, but 
without success. The old code stands, 

Upon the rules of any deliberative body depends 
the power of the minority party, and especially 
the opportunity of the individual member of 
either majority or minority. In the House the 
membership is so large that little power of 
initiative is left to the individual member; the 
leaders of the majority party, whichever it 
happens to be, hold the conduct of affairs in a 
firm grasp. 

The Senate, being a smaller body, allows 
unlimited debate; minority members are thus 
able sometimes to accomplish by indirection what 
they could not do on a square vote. Both 
elements are needed in lawmaking—the firm 
hand of the majority, and deference to individual 
rights. Inasmuch as every measure must pass 
both houses of Congress, a fair balance usually 


results. 

FE prised an institute of naval architects by 

taking the platform at its annual meeting, | 

and delivering a thoughtful address on the relation | 

of naval development to the needs and aims of | 

different nations. A few days later he discoursed, | | 

on another public occasion, upon national ideals | 

in sculpture. These are the latest among many 

manifestations of the amazing versatility for 
which he is distinguished. 

One of the most noticeable changes in England 
since the accession of King Edward is that 
royalty no longer keeps aloof from the people. 
The king and queen are seen frequently in 
public. The king interests himself in politics, in 
the army, in literature. He regulates personally 
all matters of court etiquette, and there are 
probably no details of the approaching pageant of 
the coronation to which he has not given attention. 
Mr. Sidney Lee completes his “Dictionary of 
National Biography” and receives a letter of 
appreciation from the king, as the last volume 
goes to press. Sir Thomas Lipton returns from 
his endeavor to “lift”? the America cup, and is 
rewarded by a personal tribute from the king. 

President Roosevelt is another example of 
versatility. In the drawing-room or on the 
plains, leading a dance or breaking a bronco, he 
is equally at ease. He has an athlete’s love for 
outdoor life, yet he has written books enough to 
fill a sizable shelf. He has helped to direct the 
navy, has served personally in the army, and has 
gained distinction in civil administration in city, 
state and nation. 

Perhaps it is only a coincidence that the heads 
of government of the three greatest nations are 
men of this all-round type, touching human 
interests at so many points. But it can scarcely 
be doubted that they owe much of their power 
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VERSATILE RULERS. 
mperor William of Germany recently sur- 








and popularity to the breadth of eee and 
knowledge of human nature resulting from their 
varied gifts and experiences. 
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EARTH AND MAN. 


Each man is as a master in the earth, 
And all the earth answers his touch and call. 
Oliver Huckel. 


* ¢ 


FOR SOUTHERN EDUCATION. 


n the Southern educational conferences which 
have been held for several years between 
Northern and Southern men a quiet force 

has been constantly working for the betterment 
of educational facilities in the South. This force 
has now borne fruit in the organization of a 
board made up of philanthropic and patriotic 
men for the purpose of establishing a sound 
public school system in the Southern States. 

The board includes many of the broadest- 

minded presidents of Southern colleges, normal 
and industrial schools, who will cooperate with 
the general agent of the Peabody and Slater 
Funds ; and associated with them are a number 
of other men who regard education as the most 
pressing need in the South. 


The function of the board is not to give: 


financial help to any institution, but to gather 
accurate information, to make it known and to 
arouse public sentiment. The members believe 
that when that is well done the financial side of 
the matter will take care of itself. 





The mental capacity of the children of some of | 
the poor Southern whites, their eagerness to 


learn, the hardships they will endure for a few | 


York City have usually been made, and on whic! 
they are still made in every boss-ridden an: 
party-bound city, is the principle of “taking car 
of the boys”—giving places to men unable o: 
unwilling to earn a living themselves. Mr. 
Low’s appointees are almost without exception 
men who have distinguished themselves by thei: 
own efforts. The tenement-house commissione: 
is a specialist in tenement-house knowledge 
The commissioner of charities has given most 0! 
his life to the study of charities. ‘The corporation 
counsel is a distinguished lawyer who helped 
to draft the constitution which he will now 
interpret ; the police commissioner a man known 
for his successful administration of the police 
department of Brooklyn. 

The assistants chosen by District-Attorne; 
Jerome are of the same high order. Both the 
government of Greater New York and the most 
important branch of the government of New York 
county are thus now in the hands of men who 
seek the most effective service that it is possible 
to attain—a fact which one of the New York 
papers is moved to pronounce “a wonderfu! 
thing.” 

The government of New York during the next 
two years may not be perfect, for the best of men 
make mistakes ; but it is a safe prediction that it 
will be infinitely better than what preceded it. 
Moreover, the new standards raised and the new 
pace set will make a return to the old conditions 


more difficult. 
Se 


EXIT THE NAGGING WOMAN. 


he wonderful changes that have taken place in 
the experience and the character of women 


months of schooling, their sturdy independence | in the last fifty years have not yet found a 


and their innate courtesy—all these things have 
been set forth in print and from the platform. 
Yet it is too often forgotten that even the “poor 
white trash” has descended from the best 
English, Seotch and Irish stock. As one of the 
boys said recently to his teacher: “The only 
difference seems to be that your great-grand- 
father settled in one place and mine in another.” 

Industrial progress throughout the South is 
opening greater and greater opportunities to 
these children, opportunities which they can 
never seize until they are educated. The duty 
of giving them a fair chance in the world is in 
the best sense a patriotic duty. It devolves 
upon the whole country; and it is an excellent 
omen that both Northern and Southern men are 
represented on this board, and are pulling 
together like a double team in harness. 
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PROGRESS IN CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


he recent annual meeting of the National 
7 Civil Service Reform League was perhaps 
the first at which no criticism was passed 
upon the President. Under any circumstances, 
it might seem premature to criticize a President 
who had been only three months in office; but, 
in the case of Mr. Roosevelt, his close identifica- 
tion with the reform in the past gave assurance 
that he would leave nothing undone to promote it. 

The President has appointed one of the leaders 
of the movement to the Civil Service Commission ; 
has given notice of his intention to disregard 
politics in army, navy and colonial appointments ; 
has included some of the rural free delivery 
employés in the classified service; has modified 
the rules of the Indian Bureau and has urged 
consular reform upon Congress. 

Another executive act in furtherance of civil 
service reform which has attracted less attention 
than those just mentioned is really one of the 
most important. This is the amendment of 
the civil service rules, with a view to making it 
harder for spoilsmen to get into the service, and 
| easier to get them out when they have somehow 
slipped in. One amendment helps the investiga- 
tions of the commission by compelling employés 
| togive required information under oath. Another 
prevents fraudulent transfers of persons who 
have been appointed temporarily without exami- 
nation. A third provides for starving out persons 
who have been appointed in violation of the 
rules, by stopping their pay. 

The progress of reform is curiously illustrated 
in the recent case of Mr. Maclay. That aman 
holding the position of laborer in a navy-yard 
should think seriously of contesting the right of 
the President himself to remove him without a 
hearing shows how ideas have changed since the 
comparatively recent times when officials of all 


| grades were liable to discharge by their superiors | 
d anaes G'ldom indeed did a schoolmaster of the olden 


at mere caprice or for political reasons. 
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A REMARKABLE CHANGE. 


he city government which went into office 
T in New York three weeks ago is justly 

called, both by virtue of the character of 
its representatives. and in contrast with what 
preceded it, the most remarkable in American 
municipal history. 

Mr. Low’s pledge that fitness and merit should 
be the sole tests of his appointees was faithfully 
kept. Of thirty-one offices filled just before the 
inauguration, fifteen went to Republicans, eleven 
to Democrats and five to members of the Citizens’ 
Union. Three appointments even were of men 
who, at the election, had voted against Mr. Low 
and for Mr. Shepard. 

‘The principle on which appointments in New 








| chronicler, perhaps will never find one. Tennyson 
wrote “The Princess” in 1847. Serio-comic as was 
his treatment of the questions that were later to 
assume such importance, he had the poet’s pro- 
phetic vision, and spoke a word which holds good 
fifty years after it was penned. 

In 1867 the first class, consisting of four girls, 
was graduated from Vassar College. The dream 
of “The Princess” had come to pass, and now the 
“alumna” is as much a matter of course as the 
“alumnus.” 

Education and enlarged opportunity have not 
wrought their changes on those alone who have 
gained the right to add the magic B. A. to their 
names. The new learning has filtered through the 
mass of society, and has leavened the whole lump. 
Certain types familiar enough both in fiction and 
in real life fifty years ago have become practically 
extinct. 

There was the romantic maiden, who walked 
about the house in a dream of titled lovers, cruel 
parents and midnight flights. She was a difficult 
member of a well-regulated family, and even 
sending her to boarding-school was not sure to 
clear her mind of its roseate unrealities. Before 
the wholesome breeze of a more vigorous educa- 
tion they seem to have vanished, and one seeks 
in vain to-day for a Lydia Languish. 

Then there was the delicate maiden. She was 
famous for her lack of appetite, her disregard 
of sleep and her interesting pallor. She was 
given to the consumption of slate-pencils, chalk, 
sweetmeats, and sometimes she even dropped 
dark hints of familiarity with arsenic. She talked 
sweetly of her nerves, and she could faint at the 
shortest notice. Her shoes, her corsets and her 
earrings were matters of the greatest moment 
to her. 

Tennis, golf, the gymnasium and the basket-ball 
team have reformed the delicate maiden, and she 
is now in more d of b ing a hoyden than 
an invalid. 

There is another type which has not yet wholly 
disappeared, but which is less common than of old. 
This is the nagging woman. She had no sense of 
proportion. The stopping of her watch was as 
important to her as a death in the family. She 
harped on a single string—for example, a persona! 
inconvenience — until husband and guests were 
at the last notch of irritation. She worried her 
children into open rebellion. She could never 
keep her servants. She could break up a church 
committee at a single session, although no one 
dared to think of her as anything but “a very good 
woman.” 

Slowly but surely the broader horizon, the richer 
resource, the better training are banishing this 
woman from modern society. She was often the 
unconscious victim of her own energy and 
ambition. To-day these are directed and utilized 
in the activities of town and city. She begins to 
see herself as others see her, and the twentieth 
century will mark the disappearance of the 
nagging woman as the nineteenth has rejoiced 
over the extinction of the romantic dreamer and 
the invalid by profession. 
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THE MASTER TOOK NO NOTICE. 


time regard with toleration a joke perpetrated 
among his pupils in school hours. Pranks so mild 
that in our day they would meet no sterner 
reprimand than a shake of the head or a word 
of caution were then sternly punished with rod or 
ferule, frequently accompanied by thunders of 
rebuke. Nevertheless it is related of ‘ Master 
Chase” of ancient Newbury, in Massachusetts, 
that he once forgave, even manifestly although 
silently approved, an audacious bit of schoolboy 
mimicry indulged in by one of his scholars. 

There was in his school a boy, one of the older 
pupils, who was peculiarly pompous and self- 
conceited, and who had an annoying habit, too, of 
boasting of his father’s wealth and the general 
superiority of everything belonging to his family. 

One New-year’s a watch was given to him,— 
a large, fat, silver watch,—which he carried 
upon a long silver chain, from which depended 
also two heavy silver seals and an immense silver 
key. This gorgeous combination he wore to 
school, where he swelled and strutted intolerably, 
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jingle-jangling his decorations before the eyes 
of his fellows,—there was not another watch in 
-chool,—and awakening the envy of the small fry 
and the giggling contempt of the girls. The other 
vig boys were disgusted, and even the master was 
observed to scowl derisively at the resplendent 
waisteoat and appurtenances of the dandy dunce. 


The afternoon session came. Ali had taken 
their places save one absentee, and the hush 
immediately preceding the reading lesson had 
.-ttled upon the assembly when the door opened 
ind the tardy pupil entered, made his bow with an 
air of imperturbable gravity, and walked up the 
isle to his place. All eyes were upon him. He 
wore a long chain, the curb to a bridle, dangling 
from his pocket; from this swung two great seals 
cut out of sole-leather and an enormous key. He 
moved and carried himself with an excellent 
vurlesque imitation of the dandy’s ludicrous strut, 
lifting his feet high as he walked, so that his chain 
angled and his pendants swung violently at every 
step. 

Of course there was a ripple of laughter, and 
Master Chase looked up; his face twitched, and 
he was seized with a prolonged fit of coughing, 
so that it was some minutes before he was able to 
rap on the desk for silence and bid the class 
proceed. All that afternoon the braggart blushed 
and fidgeted, and his saucy parodist pranced, 
littered and jingled, but the master would notice 
nothing. 

The next day both lads came quietly to school, 
and the watch and the curb-chain were both left 


at home. 
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NO HAZING. 


Se of the results of discipline and habit, and 
very excellent results, were brought to the 
attention of a lady at a recent football game at 
West Point by an old West Pointer, whose veracity 
is vouched for by the New York Times. 

The game was about to begin. Each eleven was 
drawn up on its own side of the field, awaiting the 
sound of the referee’s whistle. The pigskin was 
placed on the line that divided the gridiron into 
halyes in place for the kick-off. A silence fell 
upon the spectators as the referee raised his hand 
and shouted : 

“Are you ready, Princeton?” 

In reply from the Princeton captain came 
something that sounded very much like: 

“Yep.” 

“Are you ready, West Point?” 

“We are ready, sir,’’ returned the West Point 
captain, politely. 


“I told you so!” said the old West Pointer, | 


smiling grimly. “The training of which this little 
incident is but a faint index begins in the days of 
the much pitied plebe.” 

He told this little anecdote to illustrate the point: 
Last summer he was in Peekskill, where the cadets 
were in camp, and early one morning was wander- 
ing through a company street when an upper- 


class man stuck his head out of a tent and inquired, | 


in a stentorian voice : 

“Who is the woodenest plebe in this company?” 

The next moment every plebe in the street stuck 
his head out between the tent-flaps and responded, 
gravely: 

“Tam, sir.” 

The practice of ordering plebes to black their 
boots has been discontinued since the Congres- 
sional examination, but the result is accomplished 
quite as effectually. 
deposit a pair of soiled boots in front of a plebe, 
look him over with a fierce glance, and inquire: 

“Do you see those boots, sir?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, sir,” says the upper-class man, with 
great stress on the first word, and with another 
threatening glare, he departs. The boots are 
always cleaned. 

e © 
GOOD KING CHRISTIAN. 


King Christian of Denmark is the most beloved 

of European monarchs. A story is told 
which illustrates the affection of his people, and 
at the same time the freedom with which they 
approach him. 

The king was visiting a town in northern Jutland, 
when a peasant advanced to him on the street 
and asked him if he was the king. The monarch 
smiled, as he answered affirmatively and inquired 
if he could do anything for him. 

“No,” said the peasant, bluntly. “I just wanted 
to tell you that you are a good king—one of the 
best we ever had.” 

The king laughed. 


“Do you think so?”’ he replied. ‘Well, perhaps | 


it’s a matter of taste; but then, I’m a poor judge 
in affairs of this sort.” 

That the peasant, however, was not far wrong 
in his estimation is evidenced by another story in 
which King Christian was the good angel. This 
story has been revived by the action of the king 
in placing a wreath on the grave of the wife of 
Jensen, the famous portrait-painter. 

Jensen was a poor boy in whose career his 
majesty took much interest. One day the king 
inet the young man on the street, and impressed 
by his sadness, asked what was the matter. The 
young man confessed that he was in love with 
the daughter of a wealthy man, who would not let 
ler marry the son of a poor tradesman. 


“O-ho!” said the king. “Is that all? We must | 


see what we can do.” 


The very next day he called on the wealthy | 
citizen, and argued the young man’s case so | 
successfully that all opposition was withdrawn. | 
A king is a hard man to resist, and a king who | 


uses his power wisely is a mighty instrument for 
good, . 


® 
PREPARED IN ADVANCE. 


Spee of genius exist more in the telling of 

them than in the actual facts. The greatest 
results have been attained not by sudden inspira- 
tion, but by long and earnest preparation and hard 
work. Daniel Webster was one of the great men 
who thought little of inspiration. 

In talking with a friend concerning his famous 
speech in reply to Hayne, which is often supposed 






An upper-class man will | 
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declared that it had been substantially prepared 
long before. When suddenly called on to reply 
to the fierce attack made by the South Carolina 
senator he was not disconcerted, for he had “only 
to turn to notes in a pigeonhole” and get his 
subject-matter. 

“If Hayne had tried,” he said, ‘to make a speech 
to fit my notes he could not have hit them better. 
Noman is inspired by the occasion. Inever was.” 
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WELL INVENTED, IF NOT TRUE. 


t is a wise wit that knows his own joke after 
it has put on newspaper immortality. It is 
possible that our distinguished representative at 
the Court of St. James might not recognize as his 
own a pleasantry which we find in the Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


A semi-state reception was pre in London, 
and Mr. Choate in his “court dress” of plain 
broadcloth was extremely inconspicuous in com- 
parison with the gold-laced and insignia-decorated 
representatives of other countries. When the 
night was waning, one of the Coporting ests, 
apparently forgetting that English lackies on 
such occasions wear the livery of their office 
ee Mr. Choate and requested him to call 
a cab. 

The response was a blank stare. 


the gentleman. 

s ertainly,” responded Mr. Choate. “You're a 

The indignation of the Englishman was so great 
that upon making complaint to his host, he was 
asked, as a favor, to point out the offending lackey. 
After a search through the crowded saloons, the 
Englishman was quite at the elbow of Mr. Choate 
when he excl: : 

“That’s the fellow!” 

“Why, that is the United States Ambassador!” 
was the whispered reply. 

A presentation followed and an explanation of 
the unfortunate mistake, and Mr. Choate, in his 
characteristic way, immediately said : 

“My lord, the gentleman need not feel at all 
disturbed ; I forgot the circumstance as soon as it 
occurred. If the gentleman had been just a little 
a polite, I should have called him a ‘hansom 
cab.’’ 
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FEARLESS BISHOP WHIPPLE. 


enry Benjamin Whipple, the late Bishop of 
Minnesota, will be known as the friend of 
American Indians, second only to John Eliot. 
He was a stout champion of the rights of the 
red men, and never flinched in his purpose to 
reform the abuses of the agents. 


“Not long after the eye and Chivington 
massacres,” says Prof. W. W. Folwell in_ the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews, “in which 
white men had shown Indians their superiority 
in the art of murder, the bishop prepared a re 

on ‘The Moral and Temporal Condition of the 
Indian Tribes on our Western Borders.’ In it 
he exposed the folly of our traditional Indian 
peter. portrayed the infamous behavior of agents 
| and traders, and the connivance of men of fair 
names with their rascality. 

“On his journey to New York the bishop read 
| from this to gentlemen, who counseled him to sup- 
press this eo of distinguished persons, 
suggesting that it might result in personal injury. 
Instantly came the ~~ 

“*These things are true. The nation needs to 
know them; and, so help me God, I will tell them 
if I am shot the next minute!’ ” 
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| EXQUISITELY EVADED. 


~ oo apropos of Emerson’s poetic dictum, 
I hold it of little matter 

| Whether your jewel be of pure water, 

| Arose diamond or a white, 
But whether it dazzled me with light, 


is a story of Mr. Herman Merivale, an Englishman 

of letters, and that brilliant and lovable actress, 

Miss Ellen Terry, which comes from the London 
| periodical known as M. A. P. 


| When Miss Terry gppencet in “‘Macbeth,” Mr. 
| Merivale Sones, with many others, that her part 
| was not suited to her personality or ability. He 
did not care for her Lady Macbeth at all, and 
| decided not to go behind the scenes in case he 
| should be asked to express anopinion. Sir Henry 
| Irving, however, sent him a most pressing invita- 
tion, and directly Miss Terry caught sigh of him 
she hurried across the stage, and asked eagerly: 

“Well, how do you like me?” 

“Nell,” returned Mr. Merivale, “the first time 
| we met I saw you as ‘Puck,’ springing from the 
| earth behind a toadstool. You bewitched me then, 
and you’ve been doing it ever since!” 
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WHEN ENDURANCE REBELLED. 


| "The hospitality of Scotland is quite as well 
established as the hospitality of Ireland, but 
| the ecanniness of the Scot, which has passed into 
a proverb, is likely to assert itself at any stage. 
| As the Scdtsman tells this story, it cannot be 
suspected of proving false to its own countrymen: 


An Irish friend insisted that a Scotchman should 
stay at his house instead of a hotel, and kept him 
there for a month, pia ing the host in detai , even 
to treating him to all places of amusement, paying 
all the cab fares and the rest. When the visitor 
was returning to Dunedin, the Irishman saw him 
down to the steamer, and they went together to 
have a last cigar. 

“Now, look here,” said the man from Dunedin, 
“T’ll hae nae mair o’ this. Here ye’ve been keepin 
me at your hoose for a month, an’ payin’ for a’ 
the amusements and cabs and so on—I tell you 
ae stan’ nae mair o’ it! We'll just hae a toss for 

is one!’ 
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IDENTIFYING THE SPECIES. 


sey Justice Mathew of England is a man of 
such mild and kindly exterior, with such 
gentle voice and manner, that almost invariably 
he gives the impression of being a simple country 
gentleman rather than an expert and profound 
lawyer. 


This was evidently the idea of a professional 
seller of painted birds, who some years ago met 
him in the neighborhood of the law courts, and 
exhibiting one of his birds, asked him if he could 
tell to what species it belonged 

The judge stopped, examined the bird with great 
care, pretended to admire the gaudy plumage, 
examined it aqaia, and then remarked : 

“I do not think I have ever seen a bird exactly 
like this, but judging from the old proverb that 
‘Birds of a feather flock together,’ I should say 
it was a jailbird.” 








“Won’t you call me a cab, please?” repeated | 


to have been wholly impromptu, Mr. Webster | 





A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. 
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June Roses in January. 
The “ Gloria.” A charminaty resietic rose design by 
A. H. Roeth ; in wall paper. by the Pittsburg Wall Paper 
Co., New Brighton, Pa. Your dealer can get samples. 
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Treats of soils, plants, tillage, drainage, irri- 
gation, manures, fertilizers, may | rotation,ete. | 
Wm. P. , Ph. D. (Mass. Agr. College), 
( Head of Dept. Text-books free to our students. 





Send for 36-page booklet telling all about it. 
The Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 
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BAKER'S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


“Known the World Over”’ 


Has received the highest en- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the 
nurse, and the in- 
telligent house- J 
Keeper and 
caterer # # 


WALTER BAKER 
& CO. Limited 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, 
MASS. 

























Gold Medal, 
Paris, 1900 
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Blanket robes, gray 


body, fine quality, 





with cord and tassel, 
pink or light blue 
border. Sizes 4 to 8 


years, 


$3.85 


10 to 16 years, $4.65. 
18 years, $5.65. 
Other articles of moderate cost—many of 

which are to be found only at the children’s 

store—are described in our new catalogue 

a for children, containing OVER 1,000 

ILLUSTRATIONS (sent for 4 cents postage). 
WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES —NO AGENTS 

Our goods sold only at this one store. 


Address Dept. 15, 60-62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
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BE 


0 To 
Ambitious 
Companion 


Readers. 


Through the generosity of 

the founders of the School, and 

several prominent manufacturers, 

the Trustees are able to offer each 
year a limited number of 


Free Scholarships 


In Electrical, Stationary, Mechan- 
ical, Locomotive, rine and 
Engineering; Heating 
Ventilation and Plumbing; an 
Mechanical Drawing. 









The Scholarships for 1902 are now avail- 
able, and applications will be consid- 
ered in the order received. Information 
and handbook describing courses, meth- 
ods and regular terms, on application. 


American School of Correspondence, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 



















artists. 


than any local dealer. 


45-43 West 14th Street, NEW YORK 
143-145 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 








PRIZE WALL PAPERS 


Our patterns for 1902 are the finest productions of American and Foreign 
If you are going to use paper for but one room or a whole house, 
be sure and see our agent’s samples before you purchase. 


EVERY PATTERN IS A PRIZE 
Our selling prices are very low, ranging from 5c. to 50c. per roll 


‘ P. A when acting as our agents, will 
Painters or aper. angers have, without investing any 
money, a larger and finer selection of papers to show their customers 
They can sell at the very lowest prices. 

Any man or woman can make a success of selling our papers. If we 


have no representative in your territory, will you consider a proposition 
to act as our agent? Write to nearest address for further particulars. 


25-33 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
1015 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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\THE-HOUSE-WE-USED TOLIVEIN 
J) “By Ethelwyn Wetherald \& 
he house we used to live in looks at us 
So wistfully as we go driving by; 
The wind that makes its near tree murmurous 
Flies swiftly after with entreating sigh. 
Come back! come back! we hear it low implore. 
Lift up the grass-choked gate, the earth-stained 


door, 
And enter in your childhood’s home once more. 


Ah, no! let us make merry with light speech 
Of newer days and push the past aside. 
Close to that door the baby used to reach 
The knob and play with it—before he died ; 
He used to sleep on the broad window-sill, 
A sunbeam in his curls—no, not that hill— 
This level road. Drive fast—oh, faster still. 


How small it was! Before the birds are grown 
They lie so warmly in one tiny nest; 

But all the world is theirs when they have flown, 
And foreign roofs replace the mother’s breast. 

Ah, well—God careth. See, before us now 

The ampler home beneath a lofty bough. 

Lift up the saddened heart and clear the brow. 


For in that empty nest beyond the hill 
Are blessed shadows at immortal ease: 
The sun-crowned baby on the window-sill, 
The happy children underneath the trees. 
Old house, look not so piteous.. Thou art 
Of larger lives the very sweetest part; 
The first love of the unforgetting heart. 
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“AS WE FORGIVE OUR DEBTORS.” 


T’S no use, Mr. Packard,” said 

a dying man to his minister ; 

“T can’t pray. I can’t say, 

‘As we forgive our debtors.’ ”’ 

“T think we have all halted 

there at some time or other,” 

said the minister, “but God, 

Who has forgiven us, gives us 

also grace to be godlike in 

this. You are not by nature 

a vindictive man. You must soon let all go save 

the love that is immortal, and your hope in the 

mercy of God. If you have suffered wrong, let 
it go.” 

“Tf I have suffered !”’ exclaimed the sick man. 
“God only knows what I have suffered!” After 
a moment’s silence he resumed more calmly: 
“It was before you came, and perhaps you may 
not have heard of it. He was a young man in 
business with me. He was a poor boy, bright, 
ambitious, talented. I discovered him when he 
was a clerk, and encouraged him and trusted 
him till he rose to be my partner in all but name, 
and that, too, was to have come. I brought him 
to board in my home. I counted him my son, 
and he was to have been even that. Jennie is 
still unmarried, poor girl!’”” Again he paused, 
choked with tears. 

“It all came like lightning out of a clear sky. 
For five years he had been robbing me, and 
when I found it out my business was practically 
ruined. All these years since, through hard 
times, I have been laboring to save what he 
brought to the brink of ruin. If I could live I 
could do something to retrieve my affairs, but 
Iam an old man; | have labored with a broken 
spirit and against great odds. My death will 
leave my wife and daughter only the wreck of 
what was a competence.’ 

*“What became of him ?”’ asked the minister. 

“He blew out his brains to escape disclosure. 
People talked about him with pity then, as they 
do of suicides generally, but I could not feel any 
tenderness for him. I could not forget my poor, 
broken-hearted Jennie. O God, how can I bear 
these memories !”” 

“You can’t,” said the minister. “Leave them,” 
and he knelt beside the bed and began to pray. 

“Q our merciful Father, Who hast suffered 
from our ingratitude and shame,” he said, “judge 
not Thy servant by these bitter memories, but 
by the kindness which he showed to one who 
proved unworthy; not by the angry thoughts 
that grow out of sad memories and anxious fore- 
bodings, but by the tenderness that is in his heart 
for those whom he has tried so faithfully to help 
and protect, and even for the one who so deeply 
wronged him. Let no added condemnation 
come in the judgment to the soul of the young 
man because of these bitter words, but judge us 
all in Thy mercy, which Thou hast shown in 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

The sick man lay with closed eyes, from which 
the tears forced their way down upon his cheeks. 
Once or twice he tried to speak, but failed. 

** “Tet no added condemnation —’ ” he repeated 
at length, trying to recall the prayer. 

“Come in the judgment —” said the minister. 

“*Come in the judgment —’ ” 

“To the soul of the young man —” 

“*To the soul of the young man,’ because of 





ANS 





my hatred. No, no! God knows I’ve suffered, 
but don’t condemn him for my hatred! Poor 
fellow!” 

The minister waited a few minutes and then 
began the Lord’s Prayer: “Our Father which 
art in heaven —” and paused a moment for the 
sick man to join him. Slowly he began, and 
together they repeated, “‘ And forgive us our 
debts —’’? There was a moment’s hesitation, 
and then they said it together, “As we forgive 
our debtors.” 
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IN A MOUNTAIN TORRENT. 


rowning is not a danger which seems to 

D belong to the business of mountain-climb- 

ing, yet Mr. Fitzgerald, the author of 

“The Highest Andes,” relates an adventure which 

befell one of his party in descending Aconcagua, 

| and by which one of the guides came near losing 
| his life in a swollen mountain stream. 


| We reached the first ford, says Mr. Fitzgerald, 
| and I saw with anxiety that the torrent was thun- 
dering down in immense volumes ys the 
assage difficult and dangerous. How my ittle 
forse managed to steer through that wild torrent 
remains a mystery to me, but we got safely over. 

Zurbriggen followed me on a powerful mule. 
In midstream I was horrified to see him turn the 
animal’s head down-stream. This was fatal; the 
horse lost its balance and rolled over, precipitating 
its rider into the raging water. 

Poor man! The instant the mule rolled over 
with him he was swept down the stream, turnin. 
over and over with the animal. He could no 
swim, and indeed it would have taken a powerful 
swimmer to breast that neteng feed. 

In another moment they both struck on a great 
boulder, Zurbriggen underneath. The force of 
the water held the mule tightly pnp | against 
the rock, oy eo | pinning his ; fa underneath. 

t I was alongside o 


Ina im, the a 
close behind. 

It was necessary to move the mule before we 
could help the man. I seized him by the head 
and tried to press him away, while Tomas in a 
wild frenzy of excitement clung to his tail. The 
| beast was too terrified to move, so I was reduced 

to pushing him boaty. I got my back against the 
| stone and pushed with all my strength; slowly he 
| gave back a few inches, and the water, rushing in 
| between him and the rock with great violence, 
| swept him into midstream, Tomas being reluc- 
| tantly compelled to let go his tail. 

Atonce I grabbed Zurbriggen’s arm and dragged 
him on to the bank, where we succeeded in restor- 
ing him to life. It was a narrow shave. 

mile beyond this point Zurbriggen had a 

d narrow pe from death that same day. 
He and his mule rolled over a precipice. The 
animal was not hurt, but the man fell on his 
shoulder, wrenching it severely. And again, at 
another ford, he was nearly drowned, almost 
{ustitying his gloomy words: “You see, I do get 

illed to-day.” 
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THE AUSTRALIAN FLAG. 


ome time in the near future people who live 

on a coast that is visited by foreign ships 

may see a flag that will be new to them. It 

will suggest the “Union Jack” of Great Britain; 

but the Union Jack will form only a part of it, and 

only a student of astronomy will be likely to 
identify it by the five stars in the outer field. 

These stars represent the Southern Cross. ‘The 

large six-pointed star below the British emblem 

stands for six states, Western Australia, South 

Australia, Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria 





and Tasmania. Such is the appropriate combi- 
nation recently chosen for the flag of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

Australian artists and others were invited b 
the government to submit designs for a flag, an 
more than thirty thousand such designs were 
offered in competition. A number of the = 
itors suggested that which was finally adopted, 
one of the simplest of all. 

The government and “official” color of the flag 
will be blue, but the mercantile marine of the 
commonwealth will 7, the flag with a red ground. 
Americans have nothing but good-will for these 
new “United States” and hope their flag will 
float over many fine ships and prosperous cities. 
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HOW “JIM”? WAS SAVED. 


he love that many of the former slaves felt 
T for their old masters and mistresses has 

been illustrated in countless stories. An 
incident which happened in Georgia some years 
after the Civil War is related by the Columbia 
State. It shows both the sacrifice which a slave 
was willing to make for his master and the way 
in which the sacrifice was repaid. 


A negro man, strong and healthy, but getting 
pray from years, was on trial for murder. He 
killed another negro and had been lying in 
jail for some time, awaiting his trial. The testi- 
mony against him was given by other negroes, 
who witnessed the killing. When the case was 
called for trial by the presiding judge, an old man 
rose, and in a voice deep and low, but full of 
marked gentleness, said: ‘Will your honor please 
mark me for the defense ?” 

It was Gen. Robert Toombs. His face was 
wrinkled with age, but it was large and strong, 
and the lines of intellect made deeper wrinkles 
than those of age. His white hair rolled back in 
curls from a splendid brow. His form was large 
and tall and straight, although his movements 
were slow with the years. His eyes still flashed 
as when he stood in the Senate-chamber at 
Washington. 

The witnesses all seemed unfriendly toward the 
risoner. In his own statement he claimed that 
he killing was in self-defense. 

General Toombs analyzed the testimony of the 
eye-witnesses, and then concluded thus: 

“Your honor, please, and gentlemen of the jury: 
A few years ago my only brother fell wounded on 
the battle-field of Gettys 7 He lay there bleed- 
ing to death, with no friendly hand to help him. 
Shot and shell were sweeping the earth all about 
him. No friend could go fim, no surgeon dared 
approach him 





“My brother had a body-servant, a negro man, 





who waited on him in camp. The negro saw his 
master’s danger, and straight out into that sheet 
of battle and flame and death he went. A piece of 
shell tore the flesh from his breast, but on he went. 
and ——— ay brother in his arms, the blood 
of the man mingling with the blood of the master, 
pA him to safety and life. Jim, open your 
collar!’ 

The Rae rose and opened his shirt in the 
front. his breast the jury saw the long, jagged 
sears where the shell had torn its way. 

“Jim’s skin may be black,” the general con- 
tinued, “he may be a negro; but the man who 
would do what he did has a soul too white ever to 
pave killed a man except in defense of his own 

e.” 


The jury agreed with him, and Jim was cleared. 


~ 


rp ~_ eX => 4 Ba. 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


f there is a song that I can sing 
Or a word that I can say 

To cheer the world or comfort the world 
Let me utter them while I may. 


For who shall be soothed by the silent note 
Of the song that remains unsung? 

Or gather joy from the voiceless words 
That sleep on a dead man’s tongue? 
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SHE WAS LOOKING FOR A BARGAIN. 


he desire to get as much as possible for one’s 
money is natural to human nature, and so 
long as it is kept within just bounds is not 
especially reprehensible. But there are people 
who carry it so far, and who show so little regard 
for the rights of others, that it is rather refreshing 
to see them overreach themselves. The woman 
whose experience is described by the Chicago 
News belonged to that class. 


“What’s the price of this basket of grapes?” 
she asked. 
“Twenty-five cents, ma’am. Will you have it 


sent, or — 
“Tt’s the last one 

“Yes’m. yo 

“You ought to sell it for less than that. All the 
good baskets have been taken.” 

“They were all alike, ma’am.” 

“You needn’t tell me that. Everybody that 
buys a basket of Concord grapes lifts the lid at 
one side and looks in. This one looks as if a 
hundred people had examined it. The lid’s all 
split. There are bad grapes inside, too. I can 

’em. I’m sure they were picked six weeks 


you’ve got, isn’t it?” 


ago.”’ 

“Well, of course, ma’am, the grape season ended 
several weeks ago, but these were carefull 
selected and carefully packed for the late fa 
trade. Shall I—”’ 

“A week ago you were selling these same ee 
for eighteen cents a basket, and they were ter 
then than they are now—a great deal better. 
They must have cost you just the same as these. 
Will you take eighteen cents for this basket?” 


» 


“Can’t possibly do it, ma’am. This is the last | th 


of twenty-seven baskets we had on hand this 
morning, and we sold them all for a quarter apiece. 
Like to accommodate = but —” 

“Take twenty cents for it?” 

“One moment, please. What is it, miss?” 

“Well, it’s cheating, but I suppose I might as 
well—still, 1 think you ought to sell it for twenty 
cents—can’t you take any less than a quarter for 
the basket?’ 

“Just a moment, please. Now, madam?” 

“TI was only going to say that I thought a quarter 
= too much for it, but I suppose I may as 
well —” 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am, but I’ve just sold 
that basket of ey to this little girl. Is there 
anything else I can show you? e have some 
excellent dried fruit.” 
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GREETING A KING. 
H ow the sorrows of a king touched the heart 


& 


of a fellow man so that he forgot court 

etiquette and remembered only that he 
had found a spirit that was sad, is told with a 
note of touching pathos by Mr. Jacob A. Riis in 
the Outlook. 


It was when I went home to mother, he says, 
that I last met King Christian. They had told me 
the right way to approach the king, the proper 
number of bows, and all that, and I meant faith- 
fully to observe it all. I saw a tired and lonel 
old man to whom my heart went out on the instant, 
and I went right up and shook hands and told him 
how much I thought of him and how sorry I was 
for his losing his wife, the Queen Louise; whom 
everybody loved. 

He looked surprised for a moment; then such a 
friendly look came into his face, and I ~~ 
him the handsomest king that ever was. e 
asked me about the Danes in America, and I told 
him they were good citizens, all the better for not 
forgetting their motherland and him in his age 
and loss. He patted my hand with a glad little 
laugh, and bade me tell 
ciated 
them a 


m how much he appre- 
- and how kindly his thoughts were of 


As I made to go, after a long talk, he stopped, 
and touching the little silver cross’ on my coat 
lapel asked what it was. I told him—told him 
of the motto, “In His Name,” and of the labor of 
devoted women in our great country to make it 
mean what it said. As I spoke I remembered my 
father, and I took it off and gave it to him, bidding 
him keep it; for surely few men could wear it so 
worthily. But he put it back into my hand, 
thankin a faithful grasp of his own. 
He could not take it from me, he said. 

And so we parted. I thought with a pang of 
remorse of the parting bow as I stood in the 
doorway. I had forgotten, and turned round to 

ood the omission. There stood the kin 
in his blue uniform, nodding so mildly to me, with 
a smile so full of kindness that I—why, 1 just 
nodded back and waved my/hand. It was very 
improper, I dare say, perfectly shocking; but 
never was heartier greeting to king. I meant 
every bit of it. 
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HE CAUGHT THE CAR. 


onsidering the worth or worthlessness of 
( the objects many of us pursue most wildly, 
there is something of the force of a parable 
in the Chicago Tribune’s word-picture of the man 
who “dashed down the street after the retreating 
State Street car.” The verbal painting is done 
in a style which suggests that the artist had been 
studying Victor Hugo. 
Every muscle is strained, his breath comes in 
quick gasps, the beads of moisture stand out upon 
his forehead. His feet are working like the dais 


on a pe He touches the ground ealy in the 
more altitudinous places. 
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PS: | steeper aeration dl he gasps, “or 
ie!” 


Faster goes the street-car. Faster goes tic 
man. 
He overturns fruit-stands and aged blind men |, 
his wild career. He knocks down children a: | 
—_ upon them. But onward he rushes. I‘e 
collides with a baby-carriage. The baby is 
knocked into the street. The mother of the chi!) 
picks it up. She points a finger at the disa). 
—_ form of the man. “Murderer!” she hiss. 
hrough her clinched teeth. 

He draws nearer to the car. 

He reaches out his hand. 

He touches the rail on the rear platform. 

He gives one last convulsive effort. 

He is on the car. 

He sinks breathless into a seat and mops his 
brow. The conductor touches him on the shoulde:. 

“Git offen here,” he says. “We’re a-goin’ (0 
the barn. No more cars to-night.” 


Nearer yet. 
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“OLD GLORY” IN LIBBY PRISON. 


he upper story of Libby Prison, wherein 
T nearly one hundred Union officers were con- 

fined, was the scene one Sunday afternoo): 
in war-time of an unpremeditated but impressiy: 
praise-meeting. Captain Mitchell of the Twelft) 
Illinois Cavalry describes the incident in th 
Springfield Republican: 


A half-dozen parties were playing cards, many 
were sleeping, several were lying on the floor sick 
while one squad of a dozen or more had organize: 
a prayer-meeting. The leader of the meetiny 
was a captain of a Massachusetts regiment, wh. 
possessed a fine voice. 
The interest dragged. 
started up, and taking his place near the cente: 
of the room (we had learned from experience that 
to be near the windows meant a shot from th: 
1ards), said in a voice loud enough to attract 
mmediate attention, “Let us all sing ‘The Sta: 
Spangled Banner.’” He himself began in ai 
exceptionally fine baritone, “‘Oh, say, can you see.” 
Cards were dashed aside, the sleepers wok« 
the sick leaped to their feet, and like magic ever) 
one of the entire ninety-three crowded to th: 
center, singing with the greatest enthusiasm. At 
least two dozen of the men had fine voices, and 
never did the grand old words seem so like a 
= anthem. 
ouder and louder swelled the sound until the 
chorus of the last_verse was reached, when 
member of a New York City regiment, a regular 
Tammany tough, reached his hand into his breast 
and produced a small silk flag, which he had in 
some way concealed when searched by the guards 
= entering, and with a wild shout waved it to an 


Suddenly the captai 


ro. 
Again and again the chorus was repeated, and 
then suddenly the captain changed to ““The Army 
and Navy Forever,” “Three Cheers for the Red, 
White and Blue”—and veritable cheers they 
were. Tears streamed down the old soldiers’ 
cheeks, the boys in the room below took up the 
shouts, and three times three were given. 
Hearing some cheering on the outside, I moved 
cautiously over near the window and looked out. 
All the guards were in line, -with their muskets 
ointed toward the building, while massed up and 
own the streets were hundreds upon hundreds of 
ople, four-fifths of them women, clapping their 
ands and waving their handkerchiefs, showing 
by their approval a most remarkable tribute to 
e power of song, and that the love for “Old 
Glory” still held a place in their hearts. 





® & 
TOLD ALL THEIR FRIENDS. 


ood evidence of the power of communica- 
tion among our speechless friends is given 
in the following very human story told by 
a writer in the Boston Herald: 


The fact that dogs have a way of communicating 
news to one another was demonstrated to me in 
a@ very singular and amusing fashion about four 
years ago. It was in south Georgia, where as 
yet little provision is made for the comfort of 
domestic animals. 

One_of these bitter nights, such as a cold wave 
often brings, I heard at our front door the unmis- 
takable sounds of scratching and whining, and 
found upon opening two of my little neighborhood 
friends, a pug and a little terrier, asking admission. 

In the face of the cruel cold it was granted 
them, and they were made welcome to share the 
comfortable yw nay oe of my own two dogs. In 
the morning they took their departure; but how 
on was my astonishment to see them return 

e following cold evening, this time accompanied 
~~ a large Irish setter, who likewise wagged 

mission to the warm quarters of which he 
seemed to have knowledge. 

If there were any doubts as to whether these 
hospitable night lodgings were discussed among 
the shelterless dogs of the neighborhood, the 
doubts were removed on the third night, when my 
three tramps returned, their number still further 
increased by another pug and an old pointer. 
The mute but eloquent anguage of their wagging 
tails, the humble appeal in their sincere eyes were 
at once amusing and pathetic. 

With my own two pets and these five tramps I 
had now seven dogs stretched out comfortably 
before my dining-room oo ; but their irreproach- 
able behavior and their many ingratiating ways 
had insured for them a welcome at our house as 
long as the cold wave lasted, which was nearly a 
week. As soon as the cold subsided they returned 
no more. 
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SOMETHING WORTH THINKING 
ABOUT. 


nele Jerry was reading to the family the 

details, as published in the morning paper, 

of a disaster on one of the Great Lakes, 

in which several persons lost their lives. The 

steamer that was wrecked was one on which he 
had himself taken a trip only the week before. 

“I suppose it had to be,” sighed Aunt Ann, “but 
we ought to be very thankful that it happened 
now instead of last Thursday, when you were 
aboard the boat.” 

“No,” said Unele Jerry, shaking his head. 
“Selfishness is at the botiom of gratitude like 
that. Why should we be thankful that a calamity 
befell somebody else rather than us? Are we 
more deserving than other people?” 

Is there not a truth in Uncle Jerry’s view which 
is too often overlooked ? 
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DIDN’T DARE TO RISK IT. 


nhabitants of a Minnesota town remember 
Eben Jones, the crabbed millionaire lumber- 
man who hired all the mill-hands himself. One 


| 


day a Swede applied to the irritable old man, and 
secured a place on the saws. 


As he was leaving he said, “Mester Yones, in 
dees yob you geef me doaller and hallef a ay 


Besides dat, do you eat me or do I eat myselef?” : 
“Oh, eat yourself!” replied the old man. “I 
have dyspepsia.” 
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PUSSY’S LETTER. 


ussy thought she’d write a letter 
To her friend, the Irish setter. 


Little Ruth made all things ready, 
Held the little soft paw steady. 
It was very nicely written 
For a simple Maltese kitten. 
But—Ruth, do you mind my telling ?— 
Pussy isn’t good at spelling! 
FULLERTON L. WALDO. 
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WHAT MARJORIE SENT. 


=) HE barrel stood in one end of the long 
hall in Marjorie’s house, and Marjorie 
stood in the other end look- 
ing at it. She had Adelaide 





“Good-by, Adelaide Mary! I'll never forget | Dumpkins?” asked mamma, sitting on the | 


you, dear, as long ’s I live in this world!” 

She drew the corner of a red and black shawl 
over the dolly and carefully tucked it in all 
around her. : 

When Auntie Madge’s reenforcement came, 
the barrel was filled without any one knowing 
that Adelaide Mary was going, too. 

That night Marjorie took Hepsibah to bed 
with her, but she got up again after a little while 
and pattered across the floor -with her little bare 
feet and laid her gently back with the “‘ittle 
folks” and Hildegarde. Then she crept back 
among the pillows and shut her eyes bravely. 
“I’m glad I sent her, anyway,” was what she 
went to sleep thinking. 

And I am very sure she would have been 


| porch seat and looking down seriously upon 
Willis’s clouded face. Willis looked uneasy. 
“Dumpkins” was what papa called his “bad 
weather” name. He wriggled, but looked up 
frankly to mamma. 

“No,” he said. “Freddie only made me feel 
as if lought to. But Uncle Jack’s just finishing 
that beautiful wire cage with a glass door for my 
little Jinks, and how could I give him to Freddie 
just because his Jimmy got away while I had 
the box in my lap and forgot to shut the door ?” 

“That’s true, Dumpkins, dear,” returned 
mamma, with suspicious sympathy. “I dare 
say you will enjoy Jinks in his new home quite 
as much as Freddie would.” 

That night Uncle Jack brought the new cage 





NUTS TO CRACK, 


i. 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


| Behead and curtail a flower and leave to regard 
i= affection; full of dreams and leave twenty 
= of paper; to abhor and leave a solemn 

eclaration ; wild or eccentric and leave illumina- 

tion; a sharp pain and leave a metal; sufficient 
or enough and leave loaned; bright or manifest 
and leave a meadow; insufficient and leave to be 
able; a slow, lingering voice and leave uncooked ; 
part of a man’s wearing apparel and leave to 
awake ; slightly cold and leave a rise in the ground ; 
to brush with a broom and leave small; suitable 
or fitting and leave a heavy cord; frolicsome and 
leave hazard or chance of harm; a eupboard and 
leave to suffer loss; a leap or skip and leave an 
animal; a clan or body of people and leave a 
bone ; the sound of a bell and leave a personal 
pronoun; a chest for clothes and leave to move 
swiftly; to begin and leave a sailor; courageous 

or spirited and leave good fortune; to faint and 
leave to court; fine cord and leave to 

gain or attain; an old saying and leave 











Mary in her arms, and was 
talking to her in a low voice. 
‘These two were very intimate friends, 
Adelaide Mary and Marjorie, and that 
was why Marjorie always told her 
“closest thoughts” to the big dolly. 

“Adelaide Mary, do you want to 
know ’bout that barrel over there? 
*Cause I'll tell you ’bout it, and then 
you'll know. We'll sit down here on 
the stairs, Adelaide Mary—so. 

“Well, you see,” Marjorie’s voice 
grew quite grave and important, “it’s 
a-goin’ clear out to the front tier to keep 
some poor folks out there warm and 
comf’able. There’s quilts inside that 
barrel, Adelaide Mary, and papa’s 
second-best overcoat, and Jack’s over- 
grown pants and things, and mamma’s 
blue cashymere dress, and lots of my 
clo’es that I’m too big to wear now. 
And there’s some currant jelly in the 
middle for sick folks on the front tier. 

“Where’s the front tier, Adelaide 
Mary? I asked Jack, and he said I 
must study goggerfry lessons. Well, 
anyway, it’s somewheres where folks 
don’t have ’nough things to wear, so 
mamma’s sendin’ ’em that barrel. Do 
you s’pose there’s little girls on the 
front tier, Adelaide Mary—and—and— 
dollies ?”” 

Marjorie had wondered about that 
ever since the barrel began to stand in 
the hall. She was a good deal afraid 
the little girls—and there must be some 
little girls there—hadn’t any dollies. 
“And I’ve got such a many!” she 
thought. ‘There’s Adelaide Mary and 
Hepsibah and Queen Hildegarde and 
all the little folks.” Marjorie always 
called the small dollies the “little 
folks.” 

“T wish those front tier little girls 
had some dollies, too, Adelaide Mary!” 
the little girl on the stairs said sud- 
denly, giving the big dolly a great hug. 

How Marjorie did love Adelaide 
Mary! Every night they went to sleep 
together in Marjorie’s crib, and there 
were few of the waking minutes when 
Adelaide Mary was not either in her 
little mother’s arms or very near them. 

“Let’s go and look at it, dolly—it’s 
*most every bit full now, you know. 
Mamma’s only a-waitin’ for Auntie 








a wanderer; a composition (tragedy or 
comety) and leave an animal; a blow or 
lash and leave a journey; wrath or anger 
and leave a cavity or perforation; to 
journey and leave to rage madly; to re- 
main erect and leave a dull brown; to 
put powder in the pan of a gun and leave 
an edge; faithful or reliable and leave a 
red crust on iron; selected or preferred 
and leave stockings; an appearance and 
leave part of the verb to have; a hard 
mineral and leave a weight of 2,240 Ibs. ; 
asurgeon’s instrument and leave to steal. 


2. 
HIDDEN PROVERB. 
Do not alarm any one unthinkingly. 
Mary, love me, not other men. 
I sent my man yonder to the public 
library. 
I will mind Sally’s caution. 


3. 

RIDDLE. 
If I’m in it when I’m warm, 
It is apt to do me harm. 
If I’m warm and it is cold, 
It’s more welcome, far, than gold. 
If you owed me, I would thank 
You to draw one on the bank. 
If, perchance, you'd like a game, 
I would help you play the same. 
If you dislike war and strife, 
Shun this as you value life. 


4. 
WORD PUZZLE. 

Several Boys Named Nate. 
——Nate wants his own way. 
—Nate = what he wants. 
— Nate isa girl-boy. 
—-Nate is a teasing boy. 
——Nate lights the darkness. 
——Nate rules every one. 

Nate leads every one. 
——Nate despises every one. 
— Nate charms every one. 
——Nate spreads everything. 
—— Nate ends everything. 
—- Nate leaves out something. 
—~ Nate leaves nothing. 
—-Nate never commands. 


5. 
DROPPED CONSONANTS. 


-a-a-a-. The fur of Siberian squirrel. 


+-e-e-. Moistened with dew. 
-i-i-i-. Wonderful; producing wonder. 
-0-0-0-. 


An extinct genus of 7c pone 
having curved teeth. 
A hillock covering a sepulcher. 


6. 
INSERTIONS. 

Separate part Of the verb to be, insert 
the pronoun agreeing with it in number 
and person, and find direction. 

Separate another part of the same 
verb, insert a pronoun agreeing with it 
in number and person, and find cleanses, 


7. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
First is a dwelling, sometimes spacious, 
Where many guests find welcome gra- 
cious. 


-U-U-U-, 








Madge to send a re-in-forcer-ment.” 
Marjorie said the long word slowly 


and distinctly, and I think she thought it meant | more glad still if she could have followed | home. 
They got down | Adelaide Mary and watched that other little | strewn with fresh white sand and with tiny 


a new kind of a warm wrap! 


oft the stairs and walked through the long hall, | girl out on the “front tier” hugging her up in| branches snugly fitted in. 


where the only sound was the ticking of the clock, | 
till they came to the barrel. Marjorie’s face | 
looked very queer. 

“You stay here by yourse’f, Adelaide Mary, | 
and see how ’twould seem to go ’way off to those 
little girls,” she said, softly, laying the dolly on | 
top of the things in the barrel. “It’s just a_| 
’speriment, dear. I’m a-tryin’ it.” She had to) 
stand on tiptoe to reach, and then she stood on 
still tipper toes and leaned down and kissed 
Adelaide Mary’s red cheeks. | 

Marjorie went back and sat on the stairs a | 
long time, thinking aloud. “It’s a dreffle hard | 
’speriment to try! I persume I could do it 
better with Hepsibah or Hildegarde, but — 
\delaide Mary—oh, my !” 

Marjorie sat up very straight and stiff. “Well, 
! don’t care!” she said, with a long sigh and 
something else very much like a sob. “It’s got 
to be Adelaide Mary, ’cause it’s got to be some- 
thing dear or nelse it won’t ’mount to much of a 
cift. That’s what mamma said to Jack the 
other day.” 

Marjorie got up and went back slowly to 
\delaide Mary. “I’ve ’cided what to do, dear,” 
she said. “You must stay right there and go to | 
‘he front tier to those little girls. Make ’em | 
just as happy as you can, Adelaide Mary, and | 
~—and I—I hope they’ll be good to you.” 

Marjorie reached up and kissed Adelaide 
Mary’s red cheeks again over and over. and 
ratted them gently with a very shaky little hand. 











A RACE ON SKEES. 


her hungry little arms! 
ELEANOR WOODBRIDGE. 


* © 


WHAT LARRY DREW. 


*¢rPhis is free-hand drawing,” said Larry. 
(He has just begun it at school.) 
“You look at a thing and you draw it 
Like this, without any rule. 


“I’m drawing that cow in the pasture, 
The spotted one, side to. 
This is her nose I’ve just finished. 
That’s easy enough to do! 
“And her body you make just this way, 
And then her tail —’ With a jump 
Larry came to me with his drawing free. 
“Why, auntie, I’ve drawn the pump!” 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


® © 


“ DUMPKINS.”’ 


“ eems to me, Willis,” said mamma, soberly, 
“T haven’t seen Freddie here for several 
days.” 

“No, you haven’t, mamma,” returned Willis, 
dropping his eyes and digging the gravel with 
his toe. “He lost his sand-lizard while I was 
there, and he said ’twas my. fault. 
I left the box open. I s’pose he thinks I ought 
to give him my sand-lizard, but I won’t.” 

“Did he really say he thought you should, 


He said 


Such an airy, beautiful cage it was, 


Jinks was delighted 
| with his new quarters, but Willis watched his 
| anties silently. In the morning mamma saw 
him chasing a fly for Jinks, and shortly after- 
ward both Jinks and Willis disappeared. 

About noontime there was a whistle, a loud, 
| buoyant, joyous whistle sounding up the side- 
| porch path, and a moment later Willis came 
into the sitting-room. 

“Mother!” he cried, tossing his hat and 
smiling, so that he was nearly all teeth and 
dimples. “What do you think? Fred found 
Jimmy on the big rose-bush as snug as you 
please, and he said he called me twice to tell me, 
only ot 

“Only you were Dumpkins,” finished mamma, 
serenely. 

“Yees,” said Willis, reluctantly. “ But, 
mamma, listen. We put Jimmy in the cage 
| with Jinks, and they’re tickled to pieces with 
| the house and each other. We’re going to let 
| them live in it together, and Fred keeps; them 
|one week and I the next. Isn’t that a jolly 

plan 9” 

“Tt is,” said Uncle Jack’s voice in the door- 
way. “I didn’t grudge the time I put on the 
| making of that cage when I saw you offer it, 
| Jinks and all, to Freddie.” 
| “Yes,” admitted Willis. “I knew I never 
| should be happy till it was good-by Dumpkins, 





so —”’ 
“Good-by Dumpkins it was,” said Uncle 
| Jack. LInuian L. PRICE. 





My second is a title short; 

It means that many “hold the fort.” 
My third is always with you present; 
My fourth’s a sad sound to the peasant; 
It must be paid, whate’er the weather. 

Second and third e’er stick together. 
Though whole my words may seem to you, 
| Tome they’re two, three, four and true. 
: II. 
es first’s the poetical name 
)f a country far over the sea; 
| From my second they say Adam came; 
| My fourth will embrace you and me; 
My third is a very large plant 
hat es everywhere you can see. 
If your living by writing you’d make, 
ou will need very total to be. 


| ana 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
A Cross of Diamonds. 


Z 


P 
VAN 
VALID 
PALACES 
NICHE 
DEE 
8 


N 


3 


1. 1. Sea, date—sedate. 2. Upshot. 3. Bayonet. 


2. Dog, ppetel, eland, fox, ox, manatee, yak, 
ermine, calf, sable, deer, tapir, dolphin, marmot, 
whale, lemur, camel, zebra, otter, stoat, polecat, 
ape, ocelot, ibex, stag, opossum, sheep, pig, ram, 
gorilla, ant-eater, lynx, puma, alpaca, goat, bear, 
ounce, rabbit, tiger, pony, ourang-outan, wolf elk, 

nu, rat, llama, weasel, martin, seal, horse, bison, 

eaver, monkey, mandrill, aurochs, badger, leop- 
ard, mole, lion, shrew, dingo, coyote, sloth, mink, 
baboon, lemming, porcupine. 


8. Thorough, personages, mendicant, 


hand- 
cuffed, cargo, managed, panther, beauties. 
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Lith es 
CURRENT: EVENTS | x 

= PANAMA CANAL.—The directors of ras 

Panama Canal Company, January 4th, voted | 
to offer their property and concessions to the | 
United States for $40,000,000, which is the sum | 
at which the Canal Commission, in its recent | 9 
report, estimated its value. Previously the} 
lowest price named by the company had been | 
$109,000,000. At the new price the estimated | 
cost of a canal by the Panama route is less than 
by way of Nicaragua; the length also is less, and 
the estimated cost of maintenance considerably | 
smaller. These circumstances have secured new 
consideration for the Panama route. | 
fb CHINESE Court, which fled from Pekin 

before the troops of the allies in August, | 


: 
1900, reentered it January 7th. The emperor 
and the empress dowager, with their retinue and 
escort, rode for miles between files of kneeling 
Chinese soldiers, and passing through the Chien 
gate, paused to worship at the temples of the 
God of War and the Goddess of Mercy. The 
brilliant pageant was witnessed by crowds of 
foreigners and natives, and the chief feature 
of the occasion was the abandonment of the % 
traditional seclusion of Chinese royalty. As the 
empress returned to her chair after her visit to 
the temple of Mercy, she bowed repeatedly in x 
acknowledgment of the salutations of the legn. | 
tioners and other foreigners. b 
M* CARNEGIE’s Girr.— The first step & 
toward giving legal form to Mr. Carnegie’s 
recent proposition to give $10,000,000 to endow 
an educational institution at Washington was | bE 
taken January 4th, when Secretary Hay, Justice 
White of the Supreme Court, ex- Taree 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, and three | 
others associated themselves as incorporators of | 
the “Carnegie Institution.’”” The purposes of the | 
institution, as defined in the articles of incorpora- 
tion, are to promote study and research, to assist | 
investigations in science and art, to cooperate | 
with governments, colleges, universities, technical 
schools, learned societies and individuals, to | 
appoint committees of experts for research, and 
to conduct lectures and publish documents. 
ges PHILIPPINE TARIFF BILL, which was | 
passed by- the House of Representatives 
before the holiday recess, is likely to be amended | 
in the Senate. In framing the bill, the export | 
duties, which are levied upon Philippine products | 
leaving the islands, were not taken into account | 
as a reason for modifying the duties collected on 
such products in this country. For example, 
there is an export duty of $7.50 a ton on hemp 
exported from the islands and one of $15 a ton 
on tobaeco. The effect of collecting on these 
products in American ports the same duties as 
on similar products from foreign countries would 
be to discriminate against the island products to 
the full amount of the export duty. No such 
discrimination is intended. 
DARK ReEcoRD. — The Chicago Tribune’s 
record of legal executions and lynchings in 
the United States in 1901 shows that 118 persons 
were executed and 135 were lynched. Of those 
executed 71 were negroes, and of those lynched, 
107. The executions were one fewer than in 
1900, and the lynchings were 20 more. It is 
noticeable that of the lynchings only 39 were | 
for murder and 19 for criminal assault, leaving | 
a remainder of 77 persons lynched for minor 
crimes. It is noticeable also that the number of | 
lynchings in the Northern States increased from | 
8 in 1900 to 14 in 1901. ‘ | 
HE NATIONAL FINANCES. — The govern- | 
ment receipts last month were almost exactly | 
the same as in December, 1900, but the expendi- | 
tures were less by nearly $10,000,000. For the | 
calendar year the excess of receipts over ordinary 
expenditures amounted to $160,000,000. 
HE POPULATION of the entire United States, | 
according to a report of the Census Bureau, | 
was 84,233,069 in the year 1900. In the United | 
States proper there were, as before announced, | 
75,994,575 ; in the Philippines 6,961,339, according | 
to the estimate of the statistician of the Philippine | 
commission ; in Porto Rico, 953,244; Hawaii, | 
154,000; Alaska, 63,592; Guam, 9,000; American | 
Samoa, 6,100; persons in the military and naval | 
service of the United States outside of the| 
territory of the United States proper, 91,219. 
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GRACEFUL COMPLIMENT.—The Emperor 

of Germany, who has a yacht now building 

in this country, has manifested anew his cordial 
feeling toward the United States by sending a | 
request to the President that his daughter, Miss 
Alice Roosevelt, may be allowed to perform the | 
ceremony of naming the vessel. 


ECENT DrEATHS.—M. Jean de Bloch, coun- 
cilor of state of Russia, whose personal 
influence with the tsar is believed to have led to 
the call for the Peace Conference at The Hague, 
died at Warsaw January 6th.—Elbridge ms 
Brooks, widely and favorably known as a writer 


of books for boys, died January 7th, aged 35. | eae FNOwde W's ode We ace W's ove Wis oe W's. ate Ws ate W's. ote Ws. Se W'S. Be BS. 




















Improve the Schoolhouse 
and Grounds. 


FIOME Schoolhouses have not been painted for years. They are 
unsightly objects. Recently in many districts the pupils have 
not only beautified the surrounding grounds, but have themselves 
raised the money for painting the schoolhouse. All honor to 

them! May their example stimulate other schools to do the same. 














The pupils of this Ohio school set out a tree for each President of the United States. This py was 
taken just previous to the naming and marking of each tree with a tablet bearing the name oi the President. 


SALEM, ILL., April 24, 1901. OysTER Bay, N. Y., May 7, Igor. 

I am teaching in District 8, Alma Township, Marion On Arbor day, May 3, 1901, we, the pupils and teachers 
County, Ill. This spring we have burned brush-stumps of Oyster Bay Cove, School District No. 10, planted a row 
and cleaned our large yard. Have planted twelve rose- of shrubs on our northern boundary, a white lilac-bush on 
bushes, quite a number of lilies, shrubs, honeysuckle, etc. one side of our front stoop, and three rose-bushes on the 
- We did not have to plant trees, as our yard is well supplied. other, and set out English ivy around the schoolhouse, 
Since planting our flowers, etc., I think we have one of the hoping to cover all the brickwork with it. Enclosed find 
most beautiful country school grounds in southern Illinois. picture of our schoolhouse. 

LuLA HANAWALT. 


SaRAH C. PRovosT. 


DELENA, OREGON, April 4, 1901. 

The Delena school children have completed their tree-planting for this year, and in 
compliance with your generous offer to all schools that plant trees, I will tell you what 
we have accomplished in the way of improving our grounds. 

The Delena is a country school of Columbia County, Oregon, and is located five miles 
from the Columbia River in the midst of one of the great forest districts of Oregon. The 
ground has been cleared by the scholars; they bored holes with an auger and fired the 
stumps, several of them five feet in diameter. We finished clearing last winter. We 
have planted 105 trees of various varieties, besides shrubs. We also have a few flowers, 
and next year we shall plant more. We have a go-foot flagpole and a 14-foot flag, and 
our schoolroom is furnished with nice desks, maps and charts. In planting about the 
schoolhouse we have adopted the plan suggested in Ze Youth’s Companion. 


CHARLES MESERVE. 


CROMWELL, Iowa, April 27, Igo1. 

The pupils of District No. 1, Union Township, Adams County, Iowa, wish to tell 
you that April 26th (Arbor day), after an appropriate program, we were assisted by our 
director and other patrons of the school in planting twelve box-elder trees on the south 
of the yard and three cedars on the west. Also a trumpet-vine, for which we mean to 
build an arbor, two lilac-bushes and two rose-bushes. Besides these we obtained the 
promise of the director and others to set out a row of twenty-five cedars on the north as a 
wind-break, and a woven wire fence to be put around the yard during vacation. 


MERTELLE BAyYLEs. 
RomE, N. Y., February 22, 1go1. WALDO, FLA., June 4, 1901. 


In my district we have painted the schoolhouse, set out Three little children here have worked very hard for 
evergreens, trees, and made flower beds. their schoolhouse to be painted. They raised $5.40. 


M. EpNA AMEs. Mavup Lewis. 


te ke he 


HE Youru’s ComMpaANIon will be glad to assist the pupils and friends of any 
school in the land desiring to improve and paint their schoolhouse. Our 
assistance will be in the form of Fifty Improvement Certificate Cards, 
by means of which the children can easily raise the money for the purchase 
of paint. Each Certificate will have the picture in colors of the hand and 

brush. If the pupils of any school will inform the teacher of this offer and ask her to send 
to us we will forward the fifty Certificates free of charge. 

These extracts from letters show wide-spread interest in the work of rural school ground 
improvements. It is none too early for you to begin laying out plans for the coming season. 
The spring months will soon be at hand. Send to us and we will at once forward free, to 
any teacher or friend of the school, an Illustrated Booklet and other literature which will 
be a practical help in the work. 


Perry Mason Company, v.fi'tstasn. Boston, Mass. 
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\/sLcame CORUNDUM DISCOVERIES.— 
Corundum is first cousin to the sapphire and 
the ruby, but lacks their brilliance of color and 
transparency. It is a most excellent abrasive 
iaterial, better than emery, which is impure 
orundum, in that respect, but hitherto its rarity 
ias made it too high-priced for general use. 
tecently valuable deposits of corundum have 
heen found in the mountains north of Kingston, 
intario, and it is hoped that they will furnish a 
‘arge supply of the mineral. Traces of sapphire 
have been found among the deposits, but as yet 
0 specimens of the precious blue gem have 
evealed themselves. 
REEN TEA AND BLACK TEA.—The dif- 
ference in color between green and black 
been ascribed to various causes. Recently | 
Aso of the agricultural college at Tokyo | 
has investigated the | 
subject, and he of- 
fers, in substance, 
the following expla- | 
nation: In making 
green tea the leaves 
are steamed as soon 
as gathered; in the 
case of black tea the 
leaves are allowed 
to ferment before 
drying. The result 
is that the finished 
black tea contains 
much less tannin 
than the green con- 
tains. The original 
tea-leaf possesses an 
oxidizing enzyme 
which is destroyed 
in the green tea by steaming. In black tea, dur- 
ing fermentation, the enzyme oxidizes the tannin 
and gives rise to a brownish-colored product. 
HE BirtH oF CrRystTAuLs.—The bioscope 
is proving itself to be an instrument of some 

value in scientific investigation. At Harvard 
University Professor Richards and Mr. Archi- | 
bald have made a series of instantaneous micro- | 
photographs of growing crystals, their object | 
being to determine the manner in which crystal- | 
lization begins. With high microscopic powers | 
some observers have thought that they could | 
detect the formation of minute globules immedi- | 
ately preceding the appearance of crystal forms. | 
But the new bioscopie pictures of forming and | 
growing crystals show only crystalline shapes | 
from the beginning. They also reveal the fact 
that the growth in diameter in the first second of | 
a erystal’s existence is vastly more rapid than 
during the subsequent period, and it is thought | 
that this swift growth at the start is the cause | 
of a lack of definition which deceives the eye but | 
not the photographic film. 
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un-SPpots AND DRovuGHTS IN INDIA.— 
The government of British India, upon the 
suggestion of the Royal Society, has decided to 
make a magnetic survey of the country. It is | 
thought that this work may throw light upon | 
the question whether, as Sir Norman Lockyer | 
maintains, there is an association between sun- 
spots and Indian droughts. The connection of 
sun-spots with terrestrial magnetism has, in a 
general way, long been recognized. 





T= MIGHTIEST OF TUNNELS.—The great 
Simplon tunnel under the Alps from the 
valley of the Rhone into Italy is about half- 
finished, and it is now believed that it will be 
ready for traffic within two and a half years. 
Its cost will be $14,000,000, and this enormous 
expense has been incurred to shorten the road 
between Paris and Milan only 50 miles, the 
(listance by way of the new tunnel being 606 
iniles as against 656 through the Mont Cenis and 
(62 through the St. Gothard tunnel. But a 
greater gain than that in distance is effected in 
srades, because the highest point of the Simplon 
tunnel will be only 2,312 feet above sea-level as 
against 3,785 feet for the St. Gothard and 4,244 
for the Mont Cenis. This makes much easier 
work for the locomotive. The length of the tunnel 
will slightly exceed 12 miles. 


AILING OVER A MOUNTAIN RANGE. — 
Modern exploration of the ocean bottom has 
shown that the sea has its mountains as well as 
the land, even including those that are of a| 
voleanic character. Ships sail over these moun- | 
tains of the sea as eagles pass above the Alps, | 
but owing to the darkness that reigns in the 
ocean depths, we cannot look down and see their 
peaks, slopes and ranges lying far beneath the 
keels of our vessels. But we can discover them 
by feeling, as it were; that is to say, by means 
of soundings that reveal their outlines. One of 
‘the remarkable chains of submarine mountains 
(liscovered in this manner lies about a hundred 
‘niles east of the coast of Australia. It was found 
n surveying a track for a cable to Norfolk Island. 
The sea over the tops of its highest summits 
8 about 1,500 feet deep, but around them the | 
plummet sinks to a depth of two or three miles. 











50 different genuine nee | 
« Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
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TAUGHT BY MAIL. }egsons re- | 

pope under the direc pon of How N. 

bgden, Ph. D., LL. D., Pres. of Dl. College 
of Law (largest Law School in ‘Ghicago)- Uni ven 
inethods. Croats given bY. resident school for wor 
done by mail. ite University Extension Law 
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typewriting), and room, 6 months’ c 
;. great demand for Amey ge se aes ‘Gan be Jamaica, ete.. and oo. 7 - L bev ry 
ized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, stamps. D. HUSSMAN 
260 that tells all about Magie Ta ey 
FREE To AGENTS terns and Stereopticons—how to 
AN cy PAGE operate them—how much they cost 
paCAKE TIM one thin knife cuts loose a how men with small capita om 
utfit free Exp. as g ee iG BOOK » mate. mony with Cnerinn Se nt free 
HOUSEHOLD sounes a Chicago, lil., or Buffalo, N.Y. | M K, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St., 
ST MPS. 3 100, no two alike, and gepuine i CLASS PINS “is sty! 
N %, with any 4 
TAI Rica, — ‘pial, yg — nd io letters or figures and one or two 
STRUM. for 10c, only. A splendid bargain. | colors of enamel, sterling silver, 
New list FREE. Agents wante , 0% commis- | asc each; §2.50 a doz. Silver 
sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. | plated, 10c. each; $1.00 a doz. 





Learn by mail the 


STUDY 
S U & Cc E E D Hands Tied?” shows 


the practical way. State whether in Engineering, 

Architecture, or interested in Business. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


know to fill a high 
position. Our free 
cireular, “Are Your 





THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant ,Clean, 
Easily Applied, 
Absolutely 

Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 








BLACK AND RICH 

IS THE WAY POSTUM COFFEE SHOULD BE. 

A liquid food that will help a person break a 
| bad habit is worth knowing of. The president of 
one of the state associations of the W. C. T. U., 
who naturally does not want her name given, 
writes as follows: “Whenever I was obliged to go 
without coffee for breakfast a dull, distracting 
headache would come on before noon. I dis- 
| covered that, in reality, the nerves were crying 
out for their accustomed stimulant. 

“At evening dinner I had been taught by 
experience that I must refrain from coffee or 
pass a sleepless night. In the summer of 1900, 
| while visiting a physician and his wife, I was 
served with a most excellent coffee at their 


| dainty and elegant table, and upon inquiry, dis- 


covered that this charming beverage was Postum 
Food Coffee, and that the family had been greatly 
benefited. by leaving off coffee and using Postum. 

“TI was so in love with it, and so pleased with 
the glimpse of freedom from my one bondage of 
habit and so thoroughly convinced that I ought to 
break with my captor, that upon my return home 
I at once began the use of Postum Food Coffee 
and have continued it ever since, now more than 


| a year. 


“T don’t know what sick headache is now, and 
my nerves are steady, and I sleep sound generally 
eight hours regularly. I used to become bilious 
frequently and require physic; now seldom ever 
have that experience. 

“TI have learned that long boiling is absolutely 
essential to furnish good Postum. That makes it 
clear, black and rich as any Mocha and Java 
blend. Please withhold my name, but you may 
use the letter for the good it may do.” 





WBE best is the only kind 

to buy. Best materials. 
Best designs. Best finish. 
Such is GOODELL. 


wen 


Tell your dealer you do 
not want the kind where han- 
dies warp, split and come 


He will know and 
show you Goodell’s. 
If he don’t, send to 
us for Catalogue. 
we 
GOODELL CoO., 
Antrim, N. H. 


loose. 


THIS 
TRADE 
MARK IS 
ON EVERY 
LABEL. 





things you need to | 





_WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD. 














pins or badges made for any 
class or society at reasonable prices; send design for esti- 
mates. Catalogue free. BasTain Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 


“sé oe 
HAPPYFOOT Hair Insole 
{wy —~ and dry. Makes 
a pleasure. Relieves 
Rheumatism, Callous, Tender 
and usevtring Feet. Does not 
crowd theshoe. Atal] stores or 
sent 10¢. a pair, 3 pair 25c. tage paid, Send size of shoe. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, Hartford, Conn. 
As simple 


RUNS ITSELF? °c: 


as a gentle summershower. You strike alight and 
the PETALUMA INCU BATOR does toc 
rest. No worry. No loss. Hatches every fertile egg. 
4sizes, We pay the freight. Catalogue free, 
Petaluma Incubator Uo,, Box 95 Petaluma, Cal. 


ay ENTONA a -aning “internal strength- 


ener,” and is the new name of the original White 
Wheat Gluten eo pay al for 25 years pre- 

scribed and recommended by physicians for cases of 
Constipation and Hemorrhoids. It is for sale at 
druggists for 50c. a box. Free Samples will be mailed 
on request by The Entona Co., 61 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Telegraph Operator 
Has Pleasant Work, 
Gets good wages, and rises to the 
ps positions. We teach it 
kly and start our ari aduates 
telegraph service Expenses 
Established 29 years. Write 
for Catalogue. Valentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 




































is taken from the Greek, 











Made or saved. Print yourown 
cards, &c., with a $5 Press. 
Larger size for circulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting | 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 
es, type, paper, &c., to factory. | 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. | 




















Brass Band 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 
Reduced Prices. Don’t buy until you 
see new 80-pp. Cat. B. MAILED FREE, 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
122 E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, oO. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSA ; 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Excellent to restore original color 
to gray hair. Cures scalp diseases 
and hair r Saline. 
1.00 at Druggists. 


STHES | RIFLE CONTEST. 


We are prepared to send booklet an- 
nouncing the results of our 191 contest 
articulars of our 1902 contest which 
e of more interest than our last one. 
Mailed upon request. 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 138, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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will 














LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL ESERVE 


OTE) LiFe PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 
All about them in our 158 page cs! cata. | 
logue. Mailed for 4 cents in stamps, 


Des Moines inc.Co, Bx 532,DesMoines,la. or Bx 532, Buffaio,N.Y 
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users find | 
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of writing 

mc Pipes. 
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ie 
Wyckoff, Seamans & ae: 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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it will be found that the } 
best results are obtained by using 


iuenian cupute PENCILS 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


The leads are tough, the wood even, 
and the pencil is Just what a pen=- 
cil ought to be. 
When not at dealer’s, mention this publication 
and send 16c. for sampies worth ble. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 











THE GEM NAIL CLIPPER 








5 ee,” 


s 
oa 

Better than knife or scissors. Trimsnails nice. even 

oval shape, any Cored tenet. Best for removing hang 

nails. Convenient to carr ckel-plated. Warranted. 


Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., #1 Main St., Ansonia, Conn 
Double, Bush € Trailing 


SWEET PEAS 


2D, Double Sweet Peas— 









Trailing Sweet Peas— 
rails instead of growing 
upright. White,Pink, Ye 
low ,Lavenderand Scarle t. 
5 sorts for lic. 
h Sweet Peas— 
. Grow in bush form with- 
out support. Striped, Lav- 
ender and Svomnenh. The 3 sorts for 10c 
All 12 anne each f or 20¢ . postpaid. 
GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits, 136 
pages, profusely illustrated, large colored plates, FREE 
OHKN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. 
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ew MONARCH. 


The “Stay Satisfactory” Range 

Made of Steel and Malleab! 
Iron. Will not crack, warp 
nor break Air-tight, dust 
tight, gas-tight. Burns any 
kind of 







fuel. Soon 
saves its cost. Sent on 
thirty days’ trial at 
the wholesale price 
where we have no 
dealer, Freight _ 
400 miles. Sent free 
Catalogue describin« 
over fifty atyles 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 
112 Lake 8t., Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Recently at St. Louis, Mo 





| which may be 
| which contain the necessary digestive elements in 
| a pleasant, convenient form. 











Heart t Disease. 


Ninety Per Cent. of it 3 of it Really Caused 
From Poor Digestion. 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, 
searcely one case in a hundred is organic. 

The action of the heart and stomach are both 
controlled by the same great nerves, the sympa- 
thetic and pneumogastric, and when the stomach 
fails to properly digest the food and it lies in the 
stomach fermenting, gases are formed which 
distend the organ, causing pressure on the heart 
and lungs, causing palpitation, irregularity and 
shortness of breath. 

The danger from 


but 


this condition is that the 


continued disturbance of the heart sooner or 
later may cause real organic heart trouble, and 
in fact frequently does so. 

Furthermore, poor digestion makes the blood 


thin and watery and deficient in red corpuscles, 
and this further irritates and weakens the heart. 
The most sensible thing to do for heart trouble 


| is to insure the digestion and assimilation of the 
| food. 


This can be done by the regular use after meals 
of some safe, pleasant and effective digestive 
preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
found at most drug-stores and 


Thousands of people keep well and vigorous 


| by keeping their digestion perfect by observing 
| the rule of taking one 


two of these tablets 
or at least after each hearty 


after each meal, 


meal. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain U. 8. P. 
pepsin, diastase from malt and other natural 


digestives which act only on the food, digesting 
it perfectly and preventing acidity, gases, and 
the many diseased conditions which accompany a 
weak stomach. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
you may know you are not taking into the system 
any strong medicine or powerful drug, but simply 
the natural digestive elements which every weak 
stomach lacks. 

So widely known and popular have these 
tablets become that they are now sold by every 
druggist in the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. 





Strained Muscles, 


Lame Joints, Cramps, Lumbago, Neur- 
algia, Sciatica, Stiff Neck, Sore Throat, 
Side-Ache, Pains in Chest, Coughs, 


etc., are not dangerous nor lasting if 
they receive prompt attention with 


Sloans 
mimnent 


If you dilly-dally with 

less effectual methods 

endless suffering and 

permanent injury are likely 

to result. 

Sloan's Liniment acts quickly. Re- 

lieves inflammation. Produces 
pleasant sensation. Use plenty. 
Jon’t rub it. Doesn’t stain. 

Price 25c. 

Everywhere. 


Larger Bottles, 
50c. and $1. 


” 
DR. EARL S. 
SLOAN, 
597 
Albany St. 
Boston, 
Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pe a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. , 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be change 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to gtrengers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GLANDERS. 


LANDERS, or farcy, like ma- 
lignant pustule and hydropho- 
bia, is a disease which affects 
animals chiefly, but may 
under certain circumstances 
be transmitted to man. It is 
primarily an infectious dis- 
ease of the horse, and is 
acquired by man from this 
animal by inoculation with 
the poisonous secretions 

through a seratch or other small wound, or possibly 
through the unbroken skin. Whether it can be 
acquired by inhaling the breath of a diseased 
horse is uncertain. 

Stablemen, farmers and others who have to do 
with the care of horses are naturally most liable 
to take the disease. Itisa form of blood-poisoning 
and may be acute, when it is nearly always fatal; 
or chronic, when recovery occurs in about half of 
the cases. 

The first symptoms of the acute form are similar 
to those of other acute infectious diseases—chills 
and fever, headache, pains in the limbs, loss of 
appetite and general weakness. Soon pimples 
appear on the skin, pus forms in them, and they 
then break down and discharge. Hard and pain- 
ful swellings also form in various parts of the 
body, and after a while become converted into 
abscesses. In horses the nose is almost always 
affected, but in man this is less common. When 
involved, the nose becomes swollen, red and 
painful, and there is a more or less profuse 
discharge. Ulcers form inside the nostrils, and 
often also in the mouth, and the glands of the neck 
and beneath the jaw are swollen. 

In the chronic form the symptoms resemble 
those of the acute form, but are less severe. The 
many small, hard nodules in the skin, which occur 
in both forms, do not break down so frequently in 
the chronic cases, and when they do they usually 
heal after a short time. The average duration of 
a ease of chronic farcy that ends in recovery is 
said to be about four months. The acute cases 
usually end fatally in two or three weeks. 

There is little to be done in the treatment of 
acute glanders; that of the chronic form consists 
in the administration of tonics and sustaining 
food, with the object of keeping up the strength 
until the disease wears itself out. 

A substance called mallein is prepared from the 
germ of glanders in much the same way that 
tuberculin is prepared from the germ of tubercu- 
losis. This is used for the purpose of diagnosis in 
horses, and has also been tried as a cure for the 
chronic form in both men and animals. Physicians 
are, however, undecided as to its value in such 
cases. 


READING AT SEA. 


f books are treasures anywhere, it would seem 
that they would be especially valuable at sea. 
But speaking of the merchant seamen, Mr. Frank 
T. Bullen says in the Spectator that the rarest 
sight to be seen in a ship’s forecastle is a man 
with a good stock of books. In the long, brilliant 
tropical nights, when the glare of the moon is 
almost like an electric lamp for light, the sailor 
has every chance to read, but he has not had the 
forethought to provide himself with books. ‘Yet 
occasionally,” says Mr. Bullen, “he does get hold 
of a good book or two, and then it is quite pathetic 
to see how he will treasure them. 

“I never was in but one forecastle that had not 
a Bible and a copy of Shakespeare, the property 
of some man who held on to them voyage after 
voyage. And such books get read at sea witha 
closeness and persistency one may look for in vain 
ashore, except among students.” 

Of the difficulty of reading in the forecastles of 
ships, especially foreign ones, Mr. Bullen says: 
“In the ship’s forecastle it is seldom possible to 
read at all, owing to the absence of light either by 
day or by night. I have known men expose the 
ship to terrible risks from fire by sticking odd 
lengths of purloined candle on the edges of their 
bunks, so that they might have light to see to read 
when lying down on the only spot on board rightly 
theirown. One man, an American of great mental 
qualities, I especially remember, whose passion 
for reading was such that he would sit up the 
whole night with a favorite author, Dickens for 
preference, and bribe his watch-mates heavily to 











take his duties for him, such as wheel or lookout, 
so that he might remain undisturbed. Bentnearly 
double in his bunk, the miserable lamp hung upon 
a surreptitiously shifted hook so as to bring it 
nearer to him while still affording some light for 
his shipmates to rise or retire by, he made a 
pathetic picture of the pursuit of literature under 
difficulties, yet one familiar to all deep-water 
sailors.” 
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DEFEATED THE BICYCLIST. 


66 |’ and hitch up the ostrich,’ is not at all 

an absurd command on an ostrich-farm. 
There these great birds are often harnessed to 
a carriage, and make fairly good substitutes for 
horses. Although they cannot draw a heavy load, 
their speed is a recommendation. 


At Jacksonville, Florida, there is a bird named 
Oliver W. that can run a mile in two minutes and 
twenty-two seconds. His owners claim that he is 
more satisfactory than a horse because he eats 
less, never shies at anything, never runs away, 
and goes steadily at a good pace without laziness 
or fatigue. 

This particular ostrich appears to like his work. 
When the little carriage is brought out he comes 
running toward it at full speed, with both wings 
spread out, ready to have the harness put on. 

On one occasion a cyclist tried to pass Oliver 
W. on a long, smooth stretch of road. He came 
up behind the carriage, thinking to get ahead and 
escape the dust. Oliver W. thought differently. 
He threw his head high in the air, gave a fla 
his wings, and went forward with a speed that 
astonished the cyclist. Putting forth more effort, 
the latter made another attempt to pass the 
ostrich, but the faster the pedals of the bicycle 
moved the faster sped the long legs of the bird. 

It so happened that the cyclist had a record as 
a fast rider, and to be distanced by an ostrich was 
not to his liking. For two miles he tried to pass 
his feathered rival, but was then obliged to give 
up the race, defeated. 

Some fast horses have tried conclusions with 
Oliver W., who seems to like nothing better than 
testing their speed, starting slowly to make them 
think it easy to distance him, and then gradually 
increasing his pace. 
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THE EYES OF A LION. 


ne night, when some troopers were encamped 
in South Africa, it came the turn of Rennie 
Stevenson to go for water to the spring, which 
was about a thousand yards distant. He describes 
the experiences in his book, ““Through Rhodesia.” 
A comrade volunteered to accompany him. When 
they were nearing the spring, this man whispered 
to Stevenson: 


“There’s a lion skulking in the undergrowth on 
the right bank.”’ 
Yes, there were its eyes, gleaming through the 


ark. 

“Shall I fire?” whispered the soldier. 

“Yes, fire, but take good aim. If you only 
wound it, we are done for.”’ 

The trooper knelt and took a long, steady aim. 

Bang! The sound of the shot reverberated 
Bross the surrounding trees and up the river. 
But there were the eyes, still gleaming. 

Stevenson asked for the rifle and crawled 
nearer, trying to get a better shot. Closer and | 
closer went the two, their hearts in their mouths. | 
Suddenly, when they thought they were almost in | 
the face of the “‘lion,’”’ they found the “eyes” to be 
two glowworms. The alarmingly bright little 





r 
creatures had not felt it necessary to get out of 
the way. 
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SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN OUT. 


Washington man declares that the average 

stenographer will not learn to spell correctly 
until the millennium comes. In support of his 
opinion he relates his experience with a young 
woman whose spelling, as he describes it, had an 
“engaging originality,” but who was so amiable 
and even-tempered that he seldom found heart to 
rebuke her. 


One day she appeared before him with a neatly 
written letter for a Southern correspondent. He 
hastily looked it over. 

“See here,” he said, “you’ve spelled sugar 
8-U-g-g-a-r.”’ 

The young woman looked at it a moment 
eritioally, and then her face brightened as she 
replied: 

“So Ihave. How careless of me! I don’t see 
how I came to leave out the ‘h.’ ” 


* © 


AN EMBARRASSING HONOR. 


he obsequiousness of those who hope to 

advance themselves by being exceedingly 

polite to their superiors in office sometimes 
Ss an ing aspect. 


A certain head of a government department 
was invited, says a daily paper, to dine with others 
at a table with a cabinet minister. During the 
dinner the former, who =< iy to be placed 
between a door and a window, and had said 
nothing at all, began to sneeze. 

“Are you taking cold, Mr. Brown?” asked the 
cabinet minister. 

“I believe I have that honor and pleasure,” 
answered Mr. Brown, bowing very respectfully. 
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HE WAS NOT UNREASONABLE. 


young man with an impediment in his speech 
went to a stammerers’ institute and asked 
for a course of treatment. The professor, who, 
according to the Independent, had an eye to the 
main chance, asked him if he wanted a full or a 
partial course. 
“A p-p-partial ¢-c-course.” 

“How much of a partial course?” | 
“Enough s-so that wh-when I go to a f-f-fl-florist’s 
and ask for a c-e-c-chr-chry-s-s-anth- [whistle here 

oeerie the th-thing won’t w-wilt b-before 


WHY HE NEVER TIRED. 


H° had taken pains, when he applied for work, 
to assure the farmer that he never got tired. 
When his new employer went to the field where he 
had put the man at work, he found him lolling on 
his back under a tree. 
“What does this mean?” asked the farmer. “I 
aa you were a man who never got tired ?”’ 


don’t,” said the hired man, calmly. ‘This 
doesn’t tire me.” 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 











Reduced Prices on 
Suits 


and Cloaks. 


“THIS is the last announcement 
of our Reduced Price Sale, 
so act quickly if you wish 

to take advantage of it. Suits, 

Skirts and Cloaks made-to- 

order of bran-new materials at 

one-third less than regular 

prices. Nearly all of our styles 

and materials p Hn in this Sale. 
Note these reductions: 


Suits, former price $10, re- 
duced to 


u 6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Skirts, former price $5, re- 
duced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

Long Outer Jackets, 
former price $10, 
reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Jackets reduced 
to $10. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, 
former price $6, re- 
duced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List 
sent /ree by return mail. If the garment which 
we make does not satisfy, send it back. We wii/ 
refund your money. Be sure to say you wish 
the Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 

Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready Feb- 
ruary 3d. Write now and we will mail you a 
copy, with a full line of new Spring samples, as 
soon as issued, Be sure to say you wish the 
new Spring Catalogue and Sampl 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














Burrowes 
BALLETTO 


Game Table, 
$15 to $30. 


Sizes 2}; x5 and 3x6 feet. Weight 26 to 
45 lbs. For Balletto, Golf, Ten- 
pins, etc.—21 Games. 





Place in any room on any table or on our 
folding stand, Set away in closet. Polished 
mahogany—green broadcloth—best cushions— 
laminated wood, steel braced, cannot warp— 
16 finest balls, 4 cues, 4 pocket covers—4o im- 
plements gratis, The King of ay for experts 
or novices, old or young. SENT ON TRIAL. 
Write for Colored Plates and Price-List, Free. 


E. T. Burrowes Co., 220 Free St., Portland, Me. 
N. Y. Office, 277 Broadway. 


Also largest Mfrs. in world Rustless Wire 
Insect Screens. Made to order. Send for 
Catalogue F. Our Men Everywhere. 





‘*The daintiest 
last, to make the 
end most sweet.’’ 

— Shakespeare. 


memories 
serve 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 
for 
dessert 


Made in many flavors. 
Sold only in sealed tins. 


NaTIONAL Biscuit 
MPANY. 























“Good Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN 


Would not have been adver- 
tised in this paper at all if it 
were anything lik 

can get at home; but it is an 
altogether different Shoe—the 
embodied result of 30 years’ 
laborious study, “How to Have 
Good Feet for Life.” 


For Your Children’s Sake 


are you not interested 

enough to want to know 

moreaboutthiscelebrated 

shoe? Write to-day 

Jor Catalogue. Includes 

Good Sense Shoes for 

adults. Cost no more ; 

wear better. 

JAMES 8. COWARD, 

268-272 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, NEW YORK 








[Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the —- pages—700 
engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegeta 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


ing liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 
Boe. free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson’’ 
containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; Asters, 
Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, in a coupon en- 
velope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Good Advice 


Awriter in the Chaperone Magazine 
On Flannels, Blankets and Laces insists 
on little wringing for woollens and no 


rubbing for laces. 


Every intelligent 


woman has a method of her own 
but all agree on those two points- 
hard points using ordinary bar soap- 


| Watmt (3) 0 


still with penny —-cheap 


Washing pow ders. 


Have used Pearline a number of years, and like it 
FF 


very much f 
soft and nice 


r all kind 


lannel garments They are 


after washing Mr Rev. C.T 


Am never without Pearline. Use it with the most delicate 


fabrics and with coarse things 


in all things 


rotate bb ats: 


Find it satisfactory 
Mrs. Rev. G.E I 


Safest and Easiest 


for Coarsest and Finest Fabrics. 





